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OTTO FLOERSHEIM. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


OF 


Wagner and Liszt. 





Ill, 

HE second volume of this most interesting corre- 
spondence, while only embracing a period of seven 
years (1854-61), embraces, nevertheless, 174 letters, the 
first volume containing but 142 for the twelve years cov- 

ered (1841-53). 
The new year (1854) opens with a letter from Liszt, 
dated January 8, full of news about the first Leipsic per- 
formance of “ Lohengrin,” which took place the day be- 
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cise and decent manner, and the ensembles had been 
carefully studied. The second and third acts, however, 
suffered much from the faults and shortcomings of both 
chorus and principals. Further performances will, no 
doubt, show an improvement, although the Leipsic 
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NOTICE, 


Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 


ists will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on recetpt of five 
(5) dollars for each. 
During nearly ten years these pictures have appeared 


, and their excellence has been 


in this paper 


commented upon. 


electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for 
the purpose of facilitating a selection. 

Ida Klein. Teresina Tua. Marchesi. 

Adelina Patti, Lucca, Henry Mason 

Sembrich, Ivan E. Morawski, P. S. — 

Christine Nilsson, Clara Morris, Neupe 

Scalchi, Mary Anderson, Hubert. de Blanck, 
Trebelli. Sara Jewett, Dr. Louis Maas, 

Marie Roze, Rose Cog Max Bruch, 


L. G. Gottschalk, 
Antoine de Kontski, 


hian, 
Chas. Re Thorne, Jr. 
Kate Claxton, 


Anna de Bellocca, 
Etelka Gerster, 


Nordica, Maude Granger, S. B. Mills, 
osephine Yorke Fanoy Davenport, E. M. Bowman, 
milie Ambre, ——* Otto Bendix, 

Emma Thursby, nevieve Ward, W. H. Sherwood 

Teresa Carrefio, May Fielding, Stagno 

Kellogg, Clara L.—2, Ellen Montejo, ohn McCullough 

Minnie Hauk, Lilian Olcott, vini, 

Materna, Louise Gage Courtney, John T. Raymond, 

Albani, Richard Wagner, Lester Wallack, 

Annie Louise Cary, Theodore Thomas, McKee Rankin, 

Emily Winant, Dr. Damrosch, Boucicault, 

Lena Little, Campanini, Osmund Tearle, 

Muario-Celli., Guadagnini. Lawrence Barrett, 

Chatterton-Bohrer, Constantin Sternberg. Rossi, 

Mme. Fernandez, Dengremont, Stuart Robson, 

Lotta, Galassi, ames Lewis, 

Minnie Palmer, Hans Balatka, dwin Booth, 

Donaldi, Arbuckle, Max Treuman, 

Marie Louise Dotti, Liberati, C, A. Cap 

Geistinger, Ferranti, Montegri 0, 

Fursch-Madi.—s Anton Rubinstein. Mrs, alee Ames, 

Catherine Lewis, Del Puente, Marie Litta, 

Zélie de Lussan, oseffy, Emil Scaria, 

Bunche Roosevelt, me. Julia Rive-King, Hermann Winkelmann, 

Sarah Bernhardt, Hope Glenn, Donizetti, 

Titus d’Ernesti, Louis Blumenberg. William W. Gilchrist. 

Mr.& Mrs.Geo. Hensche!,Frank Vander Stucken, Ferranti, 

Charlies M, Schmitz, Frederic Grant Gleason ew Brahms, 

Friedrich von Flotow, Ferdinand von Hiller, eyerbeer, 


Franz Lachner, Robert Volkmann, Moritz Moszkowski, 


Heiarich Marschner, ieee Rietz, Anna Louise Tanner, 
Frederick Lax, ax Heinrich, Filoteo Greco, 
Nestore Calvano, £. A. Lefebre, Wilhelm Junck, 
William Courtney, Ovide Musin, Fannie Hirsch, 


osef Staudig!, Anton Udvardi, Michael Banner, 


t 


ulu Veling. Alcuin Blum, Dr, S. N. Penfield, 
Mrs. Minnie Richards, oseph Koegel, F. W. Riesberg, 
Florence Clinton-Sutro, Dr. José Godoy, Emmons Hamlin, 
Calixa Lavallee, Carlyle Petersilea, Otto Sutro, 
Clarence Eddy, Car! Retter, Carl Faelten, 
Franz Abt, George Gemiinder, Belle Cole, 
Fannie Bloomfield, Emi! Liebling, Carl Millécker, 
8. E. Jacobsohn, Van Zandt Lowell Mason 


W. Edward Heimendahl, Georges Bizet 


C. Mortimer Wiske. ’ 
Mme. Clemelli, ohn A. Broekhoven, 


O. Von Prochazka, 


Cdvard Grieg, Albert M. Bagby, dgar H. Sherwood, 
Adolf Henselt. W. Waugh Lovie, Ponchielli, 

Eugene D. Albert. Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder. Edith ee 

Lili Lehmana, Mendelssohn, Hun-King. 
William Candidus, Hans von Bilow, Pauline L’ Allemand, 
Franz Koeisel, Clara Schumana, Verdi, 


Hummel Monument, 
Hector Berlioz Monument 
Haydn Monument. 
— Svendsen, 

aton Dvorak, 


Leandro Campanari, 
Franz Rummel, 
Blanche Stone Barton, 
Amy Sherwin 

Thomas Ryan, 


Semel 8 Sanford, 
Franz Liszt, 
Christine Dossert, 
Dora Henninges. 


Achille Errani, A. A. Stanley, Saint-Saens. 

King Lodwig I I, Ernst Catenhusen, Pablo de Sarasate. 

©. Jos. Brambach, Heinrich Hofmann. ules Jordan. 
Henry Schradieck, Charles Frade}. ans ichter, 
oho F. Luther, Emil Sauer Therese Herbert-Foerster, 

Joti F. Rhodes, esse Bartlett Davis. Bertha Pierson, 
Vilhelm eee, Burmeister-Petersen, Carlos 

Frank " Willis Nowell, rge M. Nowell 

Cc. M. Vou ‘Weber, August Hyllested. William Mason, 
Edward Fisher. Gustav Hinrichs. Pasdeloup. 

Kate Rolla, Xaver Scharwenka. Anna Lankow. 

Charles Rehm. Heiarch Boetel. Maud Powell. 
Harold Randolph. Haslam, Max Alvary. 
MinnieV. Vanderveer Carl E. Martin. osef Hofmann. 

Adele Aus der Ohe. ene Dutton. Andel. 

Karl Klindworth, alter J. Hall, Carlotta F. Pinner, 

Edwin Klahre. Conrad Ansorge. Marianne Brandt. 

Helen D. Campbell. Car Baermann. Gustav A. Kerker. 

Alfredo Harili, Emil Steger. Henry Duzensi. 

Wa. R. Chapman, Paui Kalisch. Emma Juch. 

Otto Roth, Louis Svecenski, Fritz Giese, 

Anna Carpenter. Henry Holden Huss, Anton Seidl, 

W. L. Blumenschein, Neally Stevens, Max Leckner, 


Dyas Flanagan. Max Spicker. 


Hermann Ebeling. 





universally 
We have received numerous orders for 





‘Lohengrin,’ I also received that of the ‘ Deutsche Allge- 
meine Zeitung,’ and discover in it the scornful punish- 
ment inflicted upon me for the crime I committed 


against my being and my inmost conscience, when two 
£ y £ | 


years ago I again became unfaithful to my rightful de- 
termination and consented to the performance of my 
operas. Alas! how pure and consistent with myself was 
1, when I thought only of you and Weimar; ignored all 
other theatres, and entirely relinquished the hope of 
future success, * * But the infamous part is that 
by betraying the noblest thing in my possession I have 
not even secured the prize which was to be the equiva- 
Franz, none of my latter years has 
bringing me at least once to the 
verge of the resolution to put an end to my life 
Everything seems so wasted, so lost! Dearest friend, art 
with me, after all, is a pure stop gap—nothing else but a 
stop-gap, in the literal sense of the word. 
stop the gap by its means in order to live at all. 
therefore, with genuine despair I always resume art. 
I am to do this, if I am to dive into the waves of artistic 
fancy in order to find contentment in a world of imagina- 
tion, my fancy should at least be buoyed up, my imagina- 
tion supported. I cannot live like a dog; I cannot 
sleep on straw and drink bad whiskey. I must be coaxed 
in one way or another if my mind is to accomplish the 
terribly difficult task of creating a non-existing world.” 


* 


lent. Dearest 
passed without 


It is, 


Terrible words these, but how true! The unhappy | 
| utterances of a great poet-composer forced to eat the 


bitter crust of poverty in the daytime, and dreaming 
glorious dreams by night! He continues: “ Well, the 
‘Rhinegold’ is ready, readier than ever I thought it 
would be. I went to this music with so much faith, so | 
much joy, and with a true fury of despair I continued 
and have at last finished it. Alas! the need of gold 
held me, too, in its net. Believe me, no one ever has 
composed in this manner; my music, it seems to me, 
must be terrible; it is a slough of horrors and sublim- 
ities.” 

He winds up this sad epistle thus: “ Burn this letter, 
it is godless; but I, too, am godless. Be you God’s 
saint, for in you alone | still have faith. Yea! yea! and 
once more yea,” and a postscript adds: “Something must 


I have to; 


If | 


earth, but sadly adds: “But that would only mean 
flight, not the conquest of a new life, for 1 am too lonely. 
While here I chew a beggar’s crust. I hear from Boston 
that ‘Wagner nights’ are given there. Everyone per- 
suades me to come over ; they are occupying themselves 
with me with increasing interest ; I might make much 
money there by concert performances, &c. Make much 
money! Heavens! I don’t want to make money if I 
can go the way shown to me by my longing! * * * 
And how should I feel there? * * * My work, my 
‘ Nibelungen,’ would then, of course, be out of the ques- 
tion.” 

This shows Wagner was never a money lover; he 
thought of it only as the means of executing his darling 
projects. He adds in this letter: “This work, the 
‘Nibelungen,’ is truly the only thing which still ties me 
to the desire of life. When I think of sacrifices and de- 
mand sacrifices, it is for this work; in it alone I discover 
an object of my life. For its sake I must hold out, and 
hold out here, where I have got a foothold and have 
settled down to work. If I consider it rightly, all my 
intended action can only have the object of enabling 
me to hold out till the completion of my work. But for 
that very reason I can do nothing; all must be done by 
others.” 

He can compose his works, but a fugitive from his 
own soil he is powerless to produce them. He resumes: 
‘So I sit down again, cross my arms and surrender my- 
self to pure, unalloyed suffering. I can do nothing ex- 
cept create my ‘ Nibelungen,’ and even that I am unable 
to do without great and energetic help.” He thenasks: 
“How can I expect a philistine to comprehend the 
transcendant part of my nature, which, in the condi- 
tions of my life, impelled me to satisfy an immense 
inner desire by such external means as must to him 
appear dangerous and _ certainly unsympathetic ? 
No one knows the needs of people like us; I am 
myself frequently surprised at considering so many 
‘useless’ things indispensable. * * * With my ter- 
rible care, my violent, nervous disorder has also re- 
turned. During my work I frequently feel quite well ; 
the thunderclouds seemed to have cleared away. I 
often felt beautifully elevated, gently supported; gen- 
|erally I was silent, but it was from inner joy; even 
hope wound itself softly round my heart; the children 
| of fable came to the weeping elf, saying, ‘ Weep not; 
| thou, too, mayst still be happy.” But the word re- 
sounded from farther and farther distance, till at last I 
could only hear it no longer. Silence! Now the old 
| night holds me again; let it devour me altogether.” 








Liszt answers,deploring the sad necessity of living apart 
from Wagner and asks him if he has any pressing debts; 
also if he can manage to live the year on his present in- 
come. He is delighted that he has finished the “ Rhine- 
gold” so quickly, and tells him that the Berlin perform- 
| ances, so long delayed, may come off in the autumn. He 
says, apropos of unfavorable criticism of the Leipsic 
performances of “Lohengrin:’ “‘Lohengrin’s’ bark 


|is drawn by a swan; the cackling of geese and 
|the barking of dogs are of no avail.” He adds 
ithat Berlioz is expected at the end of March 


in Hanover and goes from there to Dresden to conduct 
| a concert, and in every way Liszt endeavors to cheer 
the heavy heart of Wagner. Liszt sent Wagner his 
chorus on Schiller’s poem “ Kiinstler,” and Wagner 
makes some very pertinent criticisms in regard to the 
work. Among other things he says: “I could not at any 
| price write a melody to Schiller’s verses, which are en- 
tirely intended for reading. These verses must be 
treated musically in a certain, arbitrary manner, 
and that arbitrary manner, as does not bring 
about a real flow of melody, leads us to _har- 
monic excesses and violent efforts to produce 
artificial wavelets in the unmelodic fountain. I have 
experienced all this myself, and in my present state 
of development have arrived at an entirely differ- 
ent form of treatment. Consider, for instance, that the 


it 





be done in London ; I will even go to America to satisfy 
my future creditor. This, too, I offer, so that I may finish | 


Anything will this tormented man | 


my ‘ Nibelungen.’” 


of genius do that his brain, boiling over with un- | 
born creation, may have relief. Oh, ye philis- 
tines and men of little faith! how easy it is to 
criticise this unhappy man, staggering with his load 
of beautiful ideas and only asking after all a little corner 
of the earth in which to work unmolested and wherein 
he may give birth to them and make the hearts of future 
generations glad with them! How easy, we repeat, to 
call Wagner a beggar, yea, a beggar that has made the 
world richer by his presence in it, and one to whom we 
can never repay back the enormous debt of gratitude | 
under which he has placed us! 

In the next letter he speaks of a distant corner of the 





entire instrumental introduction to the ‘ Rhinegold’ is 


| based upon the common chord of E flat. Imagine, then, 


how sensitive I am in these matters, and how startled I 
was on opening your ‘ Kiinstler’ and hitting upon the 
exact contrary of my present system.” But later he 
nevertheless finds much to praise in the composition. 
He also wants a secretary who can copy from his rough 
pencil memoranda. 

Liszt answered and tells Wagner that he met Von 
Hiilsen, the intendant of Berlin, at dinner, who informed 
him that he was waiting until Bote & Bock bought the 
scores of “ Tannhauser” and “Lohengrin” before he 
produced them in Berlin, and adds that it is a very im- 
portant matter. Wagner writes back that he knows 


) nothing about Bote & Bock, and declares he will stand 


by his original idea not to allow anybody to produce 
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his works but Liszt himself, as he was sure then of an 
adequate performance. 
half starving was sublime. 
Liszt had written to Wagner before this and had inti- 


This from a man sometimes 


mated some troubles he was experiencing in the affairs of 
the Princess Saxe-Wittgenstein, who had sustained se- 
vere losses in her income. Wagner condoles with him 
on his trouble, but tells him that as Jong as he keeps up 
his courage he need fear nothing. He says: “ My dear- 
est, dearest, unique Franz, give me the heart, the spirit, | 
the mind of a woman, in which I could wholly sink | 
myself, which could quite comprehend me. How 
little should I then ask of this world! How indif- 
ferent would be to me this empty glitter which, in my 
despair, I have latterly agaifi been tempted to gather | 
round me asa diversion of my fancy. If I onlycould | 
live with you in beautiful retirement! * * * 
The instrumentation of the ‘ Rhinegold’ is going on 
apace. At present I am with the orchestra down in 
‘ Nibelheim.’ * * In June I have to begin the | 
‘Valkyrie.’"’ Liszt wrote he was sick, but would ask the 
Grand Duke of Weimar to take a letter to the King of 
Saxony, asking for a pardon, so that Wagner might re- 
Liszt adds: “ When 


* 


turn to German soil unimpeded. 
need is highest, God is nighest.”’ 

Von Hiilsen wrote to Liszt asking him about the pro- 
duction of “Tannohiuser” and the terms. Liszt an- 
swered and gave him full particulars and says he will 
conduct without remuneration beyond his living ex- 
penses. Von Hiilsen found fault about the matter and 
Liszt wrote a dignified letter in which he says: “If the 
management intends giving ‘Lohengrin’ or ‘ Tann- 
hiuser’ like any other work, it would be almost ad- 
visable to give any other work and to leave those of 
Wagner alone.” He adds that, as it would be impossi- 
ble for Wagner to personally overlook the details of the 
production, he had been deputed by the composer to 
take his place. 

Wagner had no belief in Von Hiilsen or his intentions, 
and writes again despondently: “As regards my per- 
sonal future I sincerely wish for nothing more than a 
beautiful death, for life is out of joint. * * * Everyone 
seems to care chiefly for a long life, however narrow, thin | 
and poor it may be. This 1ssad.” He speaks of the callig- 
raphy of his scores, and writes: “One cannot fly from 
his destiny. Meyerbeer years ago admired nothing so 
much in my scores as the neat writing. This act of ad- | 
miration has been my curse. I must write neat scores 
as long as I live in this world.” He speaks of feeling 
the “ Valkyie” in every limb, and notices how curious 
the contrast is between the first love scene of “ Valkyrie” 
and that of the “ Rhinegold.” 

The Princess Saxe-Wittgenstein writes very beauti- 
fully and consolingly to Wagner, and her letter should 
be read in toto; also the letter from Wagner to Liszt, 
numbered 165, as it contains some noble writing. Wag- 
ner, in a letter dated September 16, 1854, wishes to know 
how he can manage some concerts in Brussels or in 
some towns of Holland, as he could earn at least 10,000 
francs. His wife went to Germany the same month on 
a visit to her parents, and he also sent the score of the 
“ Rhinegold ” to Liszt. 

The strong bent of Wagner’s taste for philosophical 
pursuits was shown by the avidity with which he de- 
voured Arthur Schopenhauer’s works, whom he styled 
the greatest philosopher since Kant, and it cannot be 
gainsaid that Schopenhauer exerted a powerful influence | 
over Wagner. The tremendous power of seeing to the | 
very kernel of things, divested entirely of their acci- 
dental and illusory appearances that characterized the | 
philosopher was very much to the taste of the poet- 
composer. Both had for their défe noirs the shallow | 
charlatans who palmed off on the public by shifty, ver- | 
bal tricks and mere music making their alleged philo- 
sophical systems or operas. 

If Wagner had his Meyerbeer, Schopenhauer had his | 
Hegel, and they were both sincere in their hatred of the 
two men, who represented ideas that were utterly abhor- 
rent to two such scornfully truthful minds as Wagner’s 
and Schopenhauer’s. All that Wagner says of the great 
pessimist is peculiarly interesting, as it bears more or 
less directly on his music. In a letter to Liszt in the 
fall of 1854 he says, after speaking of Schopenhauer: 
“His chief idea, the final negation of the desire of life, 
is terribly serious, but it shows the only salvation 
possible, * * * IfI think of the storm of my heart, 
the terrible tenacity with which, against my desire, it 
used to cling to the hope of life, and if even now I feel 
this hurricane within me, I have at last found 
a quietus which in wakeful nights helps me 
to sleep. This is the genuine, ardent longing for death, 
for absolute unconsciousness, total non-existence; free- 
dom from all dreams is our only final salvation.” He 





writes later in the same letter: “ For the sake of that 


most beautiful of my lite dreams, ‘ Young Siegfried,’ 
I shall have to finish the ‘ Nibelungen’ pieces after all; 
the ‘ Valkyrie’ has taken so much out of me that I must 
indulge in this pleasure; I have got as far as the second 
half of the last act. The whole will not be finished till 
1856, and in 1858, the tenth year of my ‘ Hegira,’ 
the performance may take place, if at all. As I 
have never in life felt the real bliss of love 
I must erect a monument to the most beauti- 
ful of all my dreams, in which, from beginning to 
end, that love shall be thoroughly satiated. 
my head ‘Tristan and Isolde,’ the simplest but most 
full blooded musical conception; with the ‘black flag’ 
which floats at the end of it I shall cover myself to die.” 
How curiously he was mistaken in all of his predictions, 
for it was over twenty years before the ‘ Nibelungen”’ 
was performed, and the performance of “ Tristan” the 
most impassioned and perfect of all his operas, found 
him still alive. 

What he says of love is true. Wagner did not love his 
wife—in fact, was a very unhappy man while living with 
her. She was utterly uncongenial to him and was an 
invalid, but he seldom complained, and until her death 
was unremitting in his attentions to her. That in his 
unhappy environment. he accomplished anything at all 
is a mystery and speaks much for his tremendous will 
power and iron patience. 

About this time Wagner was asked by the Philhar- 
monic Society of London whether he would be inclined 
to conduct its concerts that year, and he wrote for Liszt’s 
advice on the subject. Liszt in reply highly commend- 
ed the idea, and asks whether it was the old or the new 
Philharmonic Society, and tells him that Berlioz con- 
ducted the latter for or two seasons. He also 
recommends both caution and patience. On Janu- 
ary 19, 1855, Wagner wrote that Mr. Anderson, the 
treasurer of the old Philharmonic Society, came to 
Ziirich to see him and arrange matters, and finally he 
consented to accept the offer of £200 for the four 
months’ season from March 12 to June 25. 

It is not generally known that the man who suggested 
that Wagner be taken as the conductor to supersede Sir 
Michael Costa, who had resigned, was M. Sainton, the 
famous violinist, who is still living at the age of seventy- 
five. He named Wagner not because he had any per- 
sonal acquaintance with his capacities, but because he 
said a man who had been so much abused must have 
something in him. So Wagner was chosen by universal 
acclamation. Wagner in the same letter speaks of 
Liszt’s ‘‘ Faust’’ symphony, which was just finished; 
also of his own “ Faust” overture, which he remodeled, 
changing the instrumentation and giving more expan- 
sion and importance to the middle portion (second 
motive), the development of which Liszt had com- 
plained of earlier. 

Liszt writes, January 2 
Philharmonic matter and tells him he will revivify old 
England and the old Philharmonic, and recommends 
him to Klindworth, at that time a young pianist and an 
ardent Wagnerian. He speaks of Remenyi as also being 


one 


5, that he is delighted with the 


a fanatic on the subject, and promises to send Wagner | 


an English translation of his three opera poems in manu- | the “ Hell” and “ Purgatory” part will succeed, but he 


| calls into doubt the “ Paradise,” particularly as Liszt's 


script, as they will be of use to him in London. After 
much letter writing and bother generally about pass- 
ports, money and a thousand other annoying little 
things, Wagner finally reached London late in February, 
and after staying a short time at the house of his friend 


Ferdinand Praeger, took rooms at 22 Portland-terrace, | 


Regent’s Park. 


Mr. Sainton relates that one morning a youthful look- | 
ing German called on him in full evening dress, in order | 


to pay him an official visit as one of the Philharmonic 
directors. At first their intercourse was a little formal 
and slightly impeded by Wagner's imperfect knowledge 


| of French; but soon the ice began to thaw, and before 


an hour was over the two were chatting as if they had 
known each other for years, and from that moment they 
were fast friends and remained during Wagner’s stay 
in London inseparable. His only intercourse apart from 
Sainton was with Mr. Praeger, who is still alive; Mr. 
Liiders, a musical enthusiast and a friend of Sainton’s; 
Klindworth, and Hector Berlioz, whom he at last met 
and who proposed the most violent friendship for him. 

Berlioz later on seemed to enjoy the defeat of “ Tann- 
hiuser” in Paris, although at this time he wrote to 
Liszt that ‘“‘ Wagner is splendid in his ardor and I con. 
fess that even his violence delights me.” 

Sainton says that at the first rehearsal, where Wagner 


conducted the “ Eroica” symphony without a score, he | 
caused the liveliest enthusiasm by his new reading of | 


the work and the intelligence and fire of his conduct- 
ing. 
But let us see what he has to say for himself: 
“After the first rehearsal,” he writes to Liszt, 


I have in 





| plan was to introduce choruses. 
| say in one of the most interesting letters in the volume : 
|“ Inthe ninth symphony,” 


He was loudly applauded by the musicians. | 
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|“the directors of the Philharmonic were so de- 
lighted and full hope that they insisted 
upon my performing some of my compositions at the 
I had to yield and chose pieces from ‘ Lo- 

* The orchestra possesses great skill, 
there 


so of 
next concert. 
hengrin. * * 
* * * but is quite spoilt as regards expression ; 
is no piano, no nuance, * * Curious enough, too, 
was the confession of some Mendelssohnians that they 
had never heard and understood the overture to ‘ He- 
brides ’ as well as under my direction.” Later he writes 
that while the orchestra are enthusiastic about him, the 
press and public are very indifferent, and says very dis- 
gustedly that the directors only allowed him two re- 
hearsals for the ninth symphony of Beethoven and the 
“ Lohengrin ” pieces. 

He is disheartened at the adverse criticism and longs 
to get to work on his‘ Nibelungen.” He also finds that 
composition under such circumstances is out of the 
question, and says: “ This eternal need of self-condensa- 
tion for the purpose of self-defense supplies me with 
obstinacy and contempt, but not with the love of expan- 
sion and production.”’ 

Liszt, who had been working hard all this time on his 
famous “Graner” mass, wrote to Wagner that he had at 
last finished it, but said that he prayed it rather than 
composed it, and said, apropos of Wagner’s music, what 
is singularly enough the case, too, with most people who 
learn to love Wagner, “all other musical things appear 
to me stupid stuff.” He tells Wagner not to despair, 
as the English philistine was not a whit worse than his 
German cousin. 

May 16, 1855, Wagner writes that he feels like one of the 
lost souls in hell, and reproaches himself for taking such 
a position, and pitches right and left into England and 


the English, saying that English musicians are only 
|clever machines and never can get the right swing: 


everything is business, conventionality, Mendelssohn 
worship and a perpetual cry of “Sir, we are not accus- 
tomed to this.”” He went only with a few people, and 


| indeed one can hardly blame him, for if in the year of 


our Lord 1888 the English are so fat witted about the 
beauties of Wagner, what must they have been thirty- 
three years ago? Indeed, Wagner mentions a certain 
Mr. Ellerton, a rich amateur, as being the only English- 
man he had met who did not particularly care for Men- 
delssohn. 

Liszt writes about this time that he is tired 
as he had just returned from the Diisseldorf Musical 
Festival, where Hiller conducted and Jenny Lind sang, 
and he remarks: “In the art world there are very dif- 
ferent kinds of laurels and thistles, but you need care 
very little about such. The eagle flies to the sun.” 
Liszt had long since tired of the conventional in music. He 
was working on his “ Dante ’’ symphony, and expected to 
finish it in the course of the year. He begs Wagner, 
eternally patient friend that he is, to “ hold out and per- 
severe, write your ‘ Nibelungen,’ and be content to live 


and dull, 


| as an immortal.” 


Wagner writes his astonishment that Liszt is so pro- 
ductive, and urges him on with the composition of his 
“ Divina Commedia,” and says he does not question that 


Then he proceeds to 


he writes, “the last choral 
movement is decidedly the weakest part, although it is 
historically important, beause it discloses to us in a very 
naive manner the difficulties of a real musician who 
does not know how (after hell and purgatory) he is to 
represent paradise.” 

He finds, as do most critics, the weakest part of 
Dante’s great epic is the third part, the “ Paradise.” “| 
have followed Dante with the deepest sympathy through 
the “Inferno” and the “Purgatory,” and when [| 
emerged from the infernal slough I washed myself, as 
does the poet, with the water of the sea at the foot of 
the mountain of purgatory. I enjoyed the divine 
morning, the pure air. I rose step by step, deadened 
one passion after the other, battled with the wild 
instinct of life, till at last, arrived at the fire, 
I relinquished all desire of life and threw myself into 
the glow in order to sink my personality in the contem- 
plation of Beatrice. * * * But the problematic 
proofs I rejected from the bottom of soul and 
remained dissatisfied accordingly. to be 
just to Dante I had, as in the case of Beethoven, to 
occupy the historic standpoint; I had to place myself 
in Dante’s time and consider the real object of 
his poem. * * * I had further to 
in his sophisms his high poetic imagination 
power ot representation, just as I admire 
| thoven’s musical art in the last movement of his 
'‘ninth symphony. I had further to acknowledge, with 


my 


In order 


even 
and 


Bee- 


admire 
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deepest and most sublime emotion, the wonderful in- 


spiration through means of which the beloved of his | 


youth, Beatrice, takes the form in which he conceives 
the 
teaches the purification of 
acknowledge the 


divine doctrine; and in so far as that 


personal egotism through 
joyfully doctrine of Bea- 
But Wagner of 
scholasticism, and in point of fact is not in symphony 
Wagner 


love, I 


trice does not approve 


with the catholic views of the great Italian. 
represents in all of his ideas the spirit of revolt, and the 
old to him, when it served its purpose, was to be replaced 
by the new. He sought in this way to reform religion, 
society and art 

This letter contains his views on man, in which he en- 
larges on Schopenhauer’'s famous doctrine of the will to 
He thinks 
low the normal stage of perception, while a few gifted 


live the larger portion of mankind are be- 
have abnormal natures, in which one organ is developed 
the This Wagner, with ex- 
We 


a genius gifted with the power of 


at of the others. 


expense 


traordinary perception, calls “ genius.” say extra- 


ordinary, for seldom is 
seeing himself objectively. He then proceeds to de- 
velop Schopenhauer’s theories as regards the suppres- 
the 


and the true saint, the two highest types (in Schopen- 


sion of will, as is found in the case of the true artist 
hauer’s and Wagner's opinion) of humanity. 

Wagner shows his perfect acquaintance with the doc 
trines of the Brahmin and of Buddha, and in fact in this 


as in other letters betrays his enormous culture and 


He also this 


tremendous sympathy for brute animals, which later in 


general knowledge in letter shows his 


life 


made him such an ardent anti-vivisectionist. Wag- 
ner conducted his last London concert on the 25th, and 
reached Ziirich June 30. Queen Victoria, who has 
always been a great lover of music, attended his seventh 


concert with Prince Albert, and as they wanted to hear 


something of Wagner's he repeated the “ Tannhauser ” 
overture 


It 


Wagner, and in the conversation that followed she was 


scemed to please the Queen and she asked for 
so kind that he was quite touched. 
even the public warmed up and with the orchestra gave 
the composer an ovation which was a veritable triumph 
for him under the circumstances, so he went home better 
pleased than on his arrival. 
He 


eased with Berlioz, in whom he found a fellow sufferer, 


against concert performances of his works. was 


} 


Pp! 
as likewise was Klindworth. 


He spent some happy hours with the little circle of 
friends and admirers he had created, and it is interest- | 


ing to read of the impression this remarkable man 


created wherever he went. His was a unique person- 


ality, but it is to be doubted if he could have ever flour- 
ished on English soil, the atmosphere was not congenial 
and he seemed happier the instant he reached the Con- 


tinent, where he was to enjoy a long needed vacation. 


T 





an 


MUSICAL COURIER of August 1 contained 


item of news about the new opera of Ignaz 


Brill, entitled the “ Heart of Stone,” which will be pro- 
duced in Vienna and New York the coming season. 
Strange to say, this news was cabled to last Sunday’s 
Sun,” August 12, as the latest news. This is journal- 
ism extraordinary 
- 

AVER SCHARWENKA . the pianist, is not coming | 
oj to this country. Hecouldn't get his name on the 
same ship. Probably the same reason keeps Engellebert 
Humperdink, the talented young Wagnerite, from pay- | 
ing us a visit But sooner or Jater we must expect an 
influx of the “Iskey’s”’ and * Oskis,”’ some of whose 


music is about as unplayable as their names are unpro- 


nounceable 


A 


formances published 


MONG the most interesting and analytical of all the 
from the Bayreuth Wagner per- 
that Mr. Floersheim, | 
owing to its being decidedly the great musical 


correspondence 


1s ot our 
to which, 
event of the year, we give adequate space in this week's 
issue Of THE MUSICAL CouRiER, We also present to our 
the Master, as this can be called a 


readers a fine cut of 


Wagner number 


- 
HARITY concerts for laudable purposes where 
artists sing or play for nothing are to be encour- 


aged, for the end in view is admirable; but it is doubt- 


ful whether the habit of some artists in giving their ser- 


vices gratis is commendable. We think it is a positive 


harm and should be sternly frowned down. It cheapens art 
and artistic worth ; and while money is by no means the 
only incentive to an artistic performance, still it quick- 
ens the pulse if you know that people appreciate your 
There is more 


services enough to pay for them. no 


doctrine | 


Dante’s | 


In the last concert | 


But he declaims bitterly | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| genuine test than that, and our advice to young singers, 


pianists or players of any sort is to never play or sing 
| for nothing. If your services are worth having, they 
are worth being paid for. 


HE latest news from Japan is to the effect that 
the Empress of that happy and sunny clime is 
making great progress on the piano. While this is 
the first intimation that we have the Occident 
that the piano has received imperial sanction, still we 
In pictorial art, the technic 


in 


are not unprepared for it. 
and coloring displayed by native Japanese artists is 
so wonderful as to set the artistic world of London agog 
with amazement. 
As pianists we think the Japanese will capture every- 
thing, tor, in addition to their exquisite sense of rhythm, 
| they possess wonderful hands, with fingers, slender and 
looking fingers, capable of the most delicate 
; work. So do not be surprised at the appearance, one of 
these days, in the Western Hemisphere of a Japanese 
Joseffy {rom the Tokio Conservatory, who will simply 
paralyze our local piano fiends. 


subtle 





HEARING ON PAPER. 

HE following from the London “ Musical World” so 
thoroughly expresses our ideas on the very im- 
portant subject treated that we feel necessitated to re- 
print the whole articie in full. It is entitled “ Hearing 
on Paper,” and is a timely rebuke tothose musicians 
who compose entirely at the piano, or who mistake 

clever improvising for creditable composing. 

A young composer, in particular, cannot be warned 
too soon against the danger—a seductive one, too—of 
sitting before a keyboard and gently coaxing the muse 
from the ivory. It is bad, bad, bad, and this 
should be carefully read and also carefully pondered 


reprint 


over : 

Most young musicians aspiring to become composers ex- 
perience a rude shock to their ardor when confronted at the 
very outset of their studies with what, in some cases, proves 
to be a lifelong obstacle to the free and satisfactory exercise 


»f whatever powers of musical productiveness they may hap- 
pen to possess ; that difficulty arising from the absolute neces- 
sity of so educating the eye that it shall in time be able to act 
as asort of intermediary between the organ of hearing and 
the musical sounds which form the subject matter of their art. 
‘* Hearing on paper ” is manifestly quite an artificial process. 
With some individuals its acquirement seems next door to an 
impossibility, while in few cases has the power been arrived 
at without much assiduous practice and hard work. 

Even when the mind has become fairly habituated to the 
association of written signs with their corresponding sounds, 
If the 
mental impression, as often happens, is not sufficiently vivid ; 


the battle is found to have been only half won after ail. 


if the sounds thus raised are but the ghost of sounds, thin and | 
colorless, the attempted composition is sure to be colorless, too. 
trouble will, as a matter of course, 


One way of evading the 
occur to every beginner. ‘** Why not,” he is almost sure to 
ask, ‘‘ endeavor to realize immediately any musical thought 


that occurs by playing it first upon some keyed instrument 
such as the piano, and then when all is clear commit it to 
paper?” 

A plausible notion, but nevertheless, with some exceptions, | 


to which we shall presently advert, a delusion, Extempore 


| playing and sustained serious compositions, though one may 


often serve as a stimulus and help to the other, are widely 
different things, and these are good reasons why a judicious 
teacher will urge upon his pupil the desirableness of endeavor- 
ing from the first to think and express his thoughts without 
Free scope of this imagination 
either, 


having recourse to the piano, 
is sure otherwise to be impeded by one of two causes ; 
that is, by the limited nature of the musical effects properly 
belonging to the instrument itself, or secondly, by difficulties 
of a purely technical and mechanical kind. 

Rare, indeed, are the cases where the composer is alsoa 


virtuoso gifted with so consummate a mastery over the resources 


| of his instrument that brain and fingers are in complete accord, 


so that ideas passing through the one become instantaneously | 
transmitted and rendered by the other. In proportion as this | 


is not the case will the fancy, cramped and hampered by exec- 


utive exigencies, be apt to run in grooves and to depend upon | 
such passages as unconsciously acquired habit have made spe- 
cially familiar and easy to the player. 

The ideal composer, then, is one who is able to realize the 
whole domain of sound without extraneous aid, who plays 
upon the ruled staff on musical paper precisely as a performer | 
plays upon bis instrument ; to whose mind’s ear, in short,every 
dot he sets down not so much represents as is a vivid, clearly 


Similarly, when writing for the orchestra, the | 


defined sound. 
timbre and individual peculiarity of every separate instrument, 
as well as the general effect of every combination, will for him 


| possess a distinct objective reality. 


Allthis, no doubt, is presupposing a very high degree of 
musical culture ; and the number of those who thus enjoy 
perfect command over the course, arrangement and develop- 
ment of their ideas may be said to be just the number of com- 








posers belonging to the very foremost rank. How then is 
this happy independence to be acquired or even approximated 
in the case of ordinary mortals ? 

Young composers may be recommended that in the course 
of contrapuntal study, laid down by past masters of the 
science — a study which, as a means of preliminary dis- 
cipline, will never, it may be safely said, become obsolete, 
whatever relaxation of its rules may be tolerated in the mod- 
ern freer style—they have ready to hand exercises for familiar- 
izing both eye and ear, first with the simplest combina- 
tions, and in due time by progressive steps with the most 
complex. 

By means of these exercises they will be enabled to attain, 
within the limits of their natural endowments, the desired 
mastery over what may be called the composer’s stock in 
trade, provided always they resolutely eschew the aid of the 
piano while writing. The question is worth considering by 
teachers, how long it is desirable to limit their pupils’ work to 
the artificial restrictions of the diatonic style? For there is 
always a fear that after learning to shudder at the infringe- 
ment of rules, which in a later stage are to be no rules, the ear 
may be permanently mistrained to the slavish observance of a 
narrow and obsolete code. 

In what has been said there is, of course, no desire to un- 
derrate the value of the piano at certain moments and under 
certain conditions, both to students and to ripe composers. 
The ways of the latter when at work secm to differ in one 
respect. From all we can learn it may be presumed that 
Mozart heard music first in the mind and then committed it to 
paper. the other hand, judging from the 
number of rough notes he used to jot down at odd intervals— 
elaborate 


Beethoven, on 


evidenced, for example, in the well-known 


‘** Sketches,” edited by Nottebohm—may be called a composer 


as 


of musico literary habit, accustomed to think on paper. 

In the case of both, as indeed of most great composers, the 
piano was their cherished companion and the source of some of 
their happiest inspirations ; but the breadth of effect and freedom 
of treatment by which their productions were distinguished 
were the result of work done independently of the piano, and 
would never have been achieved had they not also possessed 
in a pre-eminent degree the taculty of hearing on paper. 





A HEN THAT PLAYS THE HARP. 





- are not responsible for the truth of the following 


W 


mention: 


fairy story, but it is so curious that it deserves 


Mr. Henry C. Dulax, near Paug Pond, Conn., is the possessor of a most 
astonishing freak of nature in the way of a musical hen. The Waterbury 
‘*Herald’’ correspondent having heard of this rare and eccentric bird 
called on Mr. Dulax to investigate for himself. 

After exchanging a few words on the promising prospects of the crops 
this year, he was shown to the poultry yard, where Mr. Dulax scattered 
some feed and called the chickens. He pointed out a rather curious look- 
ing hen, larger than the others, with a head much like that of a duck, 
with long legs and large spurs, its color being of red, white and blue 
He made a sudden dive, caught the chicken in his hands and 
It often spreads out its right 


mixture 
said: ** Yes, this hen 1s of my own raising. 
wing full to the ground, then stands on its left foot, and with its right foot 
picks upon its outstretched wing, very much as an Italian fingers a harp, 
which brings forth most surprising and delightful music. 

** It seems to get the sound out of the feather quills somehow or other."’ 
The hen took a sudden start and jumped his arms with a very musical 
** As yet,’” he con- 
namely, ‘ Douglass, Tender and 


cackle and was soon lost among his hundreds of fowls. 
tinued, “it can play only two tunes 
True,’ and * Fifteen Dollars in My Inside Pocket,’ but it isn’t two years 
old yet, and we hope to see it do better after a while.” I returned to town 
much pleased with my visit, and indeed convinced that Mr. Dulax owns 
the only musica! hen in this country. 


The hen should also have played “The Harp that 
once through Tara’s Hall,” or ‘“ Now I lay me down to 
" or “Flee as a bird,” but somehow or other it 
a fowl. Just fancy if 


sleep, 
sounds like a fish about 
other members of the animal creation took to instru- 
mental music how dire the consequences would be. A 
hog playing the ‘cello, or an owl the fiddle, or a pig the 
flute, or, worst of all, a giraffe the piano—the probabili- 
ties of all these things freeze one’s soul, if the above 


We really cannot credit it. 


story 


story is to be believed. 


U 


right use of the two pedals. 
says that he writes for the virtuoso as well as for the dilettante, 
to render them thoroughly acquainted with a mechanism the 
correct use of which is not generally understood, and to furnish. 
the player with a guide that will show him when and how to 
use the pedals. What is wanting in the piano is that indescrib- 
able somett ing which is produced in string instruments by the 
friction of the bow and the muscles of the fingers, and in wind 
instruments by the breath. Nevertheless the piano possesses 
a wealth of effect which can only be fully developed by an appro- 
priate use of the pedals. ‘‘It is true,” writes a critic, ‘‘ that 
the pedals cannot give to the piano those properties which its 
construction precludes it from possessing, yet in every case 
the peculiar qualities of the piano can be made so effective by 
the use of the pedals that the performance gains immensely in 
expression and character.” 

If more attention was paid to the pedals in piano playing 
instead of worshipping the false idol, technic, we might have 
more musicianly pianists instead of the digital pyrotechnics to 





The Soul of the Piano. 
NDER the title “L’Ame du Piano,” Alfred 
Quidant has published a little practical treatise on the 
In his introduction the author 
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which we are treated during the season. Treatises such as 
Schmitt’s, are excellent, but of course you cannot learn the 
use of the pedals by merely reading a book. Most teachers 
neglect altogether this most important part of piano playing, 
and if they thought more about it the standard of artistic ex- 
ecution would be raised considerably. All those delicate 
aerial effects, so charming in Chopin’s compositions, are pro- 
duced by the pedals, which have also been very aptly called 
the ‘‘ Breath of the Piano.” 








Bayreuth Festival Performances. 


BayreuTH, July 24, 1888. 
UNDAY, the day before yesterday, was the 


festive day of this year's first performance of ‘‘ Parsifal,” | 


and yesterday the not less remarkable occasion of the first 
performance that ever took place at the Bayreuth Richard 


Wagner Theatre of the master’s grand work, ‘* Die Meister- | ‘ 
singer von Niirnberg.” To say that both performances were | work with the one I heard two years ago I find much differ- 


great successes is but giving the mildest possible expression 
to truth ; for in fact the writer cannot in the course of his life 
remember a more perfect, enthusiastic performance than was 
that of yesterday of ‘‘ Die Meistersinger,” and, as for the 


financial results, they are so brilliant that they surpass all the | 


management's boldest expectations. This latter fact must act 


even pessimistic Wagnerites, who so early and so frequently 


asserted that the Bayreuth festival performances would soon 
become a thing of the past. 


tance of not more than about 300 miles, you have to change cars 


no less than eight times, and it takes all the way from fifteen | 


to twenty hours by the most direct route possible. That in 


spite of these drawbacks and other untoward circumstances | 


the theatre was absolutely sold out for the first weeks’ four 
performances, and the advance sale for the coming three 


weeks is greater than that of previous vears, shows the enter- | 
prise is on a sound financial basis, and this result has so en- | 
couraged the family of Wagner and their friends that they have | 
just concluded in future to give yearly festival performances | 


instead of the biennial ones which have hitherto taken place. 


There will also be more performances and still greater ef- | 


forts at variety of program, and thus Bayreuth will finally go 
down into history as a small city of the same importance to 
German musical art as Weimar has been to German dramatic 
art. 


has so largely contributed and is still contributing to the suc- | 
cess of the Bayreuth festivals, and that while among the dis- | 


tinguished European personages who graced the first perform- 
ances with their presence we meet with such names as Prince 
Alexander of Battenberg, Grand Duchess Werra of Wiirtem- 
berg, Princess Amalie of Prince Alexander of 
Hesse, Prince Max of Baden, Wilhelm Beckmann, the cele- 
brated Dusseldorf painter of the great picture ‘‘ Richard Wag- 
ner at his Home,‘ Wahnfried ;""’ Franz Rummel, pianist; Emil 
Sauer, pianist; Franz Servais, of Brussels ; Charles Lamour- 
Paris ; Schuch, court conductor, of Dresden ; Sucher, 
court conductor, of Berlin; Ludwig Deppe, court conductor, 


Bavaria, 


eux, of 


of Berlin; Otto Jahn, court conductor, of Vienna; Otto Less- | 
| Schneider. 


mann, editor of the **‘ Allgem. Deutsche Musikzeitung,” Berlin ; 
Georg Davidsohn, editor of the Berlin 

Dr. Wilhelm Tappert, of Berlin ; Otto von Kapff, of Vienna; 
Bernard Stavenhagen, pianist; Rudolf Ibach, of 


A. Barry, of London; Eugene d’Albert, of Berlin; Prof. 


Xaver Scharwenka, of Berlin; Heinr. Griinfeld, of Berlin; Dr. | 


W. Langhans, of Berlin; Beckmann, painter, of Dusseldorf, 
and Pixis, painter, of Munich, we meet on the other hand 
such representative American names as Arthur Bird, Ar- 
thur Foote, Louis C. Elson, Carl Faelten, 
icke, of Boston; Fritz Finke, of Baltimore; Sidney Homer, 
of Boston; Howard F. Pierce, of Dayton, Ohio; Geo. E. 
Whiting, of Boston; Miss Fanny Baine, of : Mrs. 
and the Misses Steinway, of New York; Louis Michaelis, 
of New York; Franz Kneisel and Louis 
Boston ; Nembach, of New York ; 
mund Kaufmann, York; Mrs. 


Boston 


Geo. the Hon. Siegis- 


of New 


Ferd. von Inten and wife, of New York; Dr. Griining, of 


New York; Mrs. Schirmer and daughters, of New York; | 
New York; T. Adamowski, of Boston, and ever | 


Petri, of 


so many others too numerous to mention. There is, in 


fact, almost an American colony here this week, and they are | 


among the most enthusiastic of enthusiasts. Mrs. Wagner 
was very prudent when she reconsidered her resolution of 
allowing New York performances of ‘‘ Parsifal,” and Wagner 
himself knew very well what he was about when he uttered 
the last wish that his Swan song should remain for sole per- 
formance at the Wagner Theatre ; for as long as ‘‘ Parsifal” 
will be exclusively heard here Americans and nearer neigh- 
bors will not cease to come to Bayreuth to hear this greatest 
of sacred works that was ever conceived by human brains. 
The more you hear “‘ Parsifal” the more you will be forced 
to bow down in admiration and even awe, for nothing more soul 
elevating and ennobling in a generally human and not neces- 
sarily religious sense of the words can be imagined than this 
same combination of Gautama Buddha and Jesus Christ that 
Wagner has created in the character of ‘‘ Parsifal.” The 





| not even very new or particularly original, invention. 


It is indeed truly remarkable | 
how eagerly people will fluck to this out of the way spot in the | b ‘ : : ; ; 
Bavarian mountains, a place which is so disadvantageously | gives the work a new reading of his own, which in many and 


situated geographically that to get there, say from Cologne, a dis- | 


It is a cause for special pride to the writer that America | 


| as ‘*‘Gurnemanz,” 


‘**Boersen Courier;” | 
the flower girl scene. 


Barmen ; | 
Edwin Bechstein, of Berlin ; Carl Armbruster, of London; C. | 


Wilhelm Ger- } 


Svecenski, of | 


Morris Reno and | 
daughters, of New York; Mr. and Mrs. Gardner, of Boston; | 
| netic 





music of ‘* Parsifal,” however, is as mysterious as the whole 
festival play itself, which is, from beginning to the end, draped 
in mysticism and shrowded in symbolism. Try to grasp its 
fleeting harmonies, its ever varyingly colored orchestration, 
no matter how deeply attentive you may be in listening, they 
will elude you. The music to “‘ Parsifal” is the greatest piece 
of technical perfection that was ever put down on paper and 
the effect must be put down as a doubly astounding one, when 
it is considered that the thematic material itself, of which all 
this tremendous music is constructed, is of the most simple, 
Yes, 
deny it if you can, Wagner's inventive faculty was already on 
the wane when he conceived ‘‘ Parsifal,” but the vigor of the 
treatment of the subjects, the unparalleled skill with which he 
handles his material, must ever remain a monument to his 


| unsurpassed greatness as a musician. 


If I mentally compare this year’s first performance of the 


ence, with general results in favor of the latter, the enly and 
most serious drawback to a complete enjoyment this year being 
the conducting of Felix Mottl, of Carlsruhe, who, great young 
conductor that he is, still does not preserve the tradition. 
Levi (who, by the way, is not yet dead, as was erroneously re- 
ported by cable to New York some time ago, but who is, I am 


as a direct refutation of the cries of those anti-Wagnerites, or | glad to say, slowly recovering) was drilled into conducting 


‘* Parsifal” by Wagner himself, and he reproduced the mas- 
ter’s intentions with utmost fidelity and faithfulness, down to 
the smallest details. Mottl, who is a much younger man and 
one with considerably more and less controllable individuality, 


most important points deviates from the traditional one. Thus 
Mottl, for instance, drags the Vorspiel—in which he indulges 
in peculiarly long pauses—and the entire first act in an almost 
unwarrantable manner, and, on the other hand, hurries some 
of the exquisite but exceedingly difficult ‘‘ flower girl’ music 
in the second act so much that it can hardly be sung with the 
proper care and effect, in all of which Levi differed from him 
most favorably. If I furthermore state that the orchestra, 
though good on the whole, is not quite up to the high standard of 
the one of two years ago, I am done with unfavorable compar- 
isons. The cast itself, however, is a great improvement. 
Foremost I must mention the new and young Belgian tenor, 
Van Dyck, who impersonates the title role with an artistic 
perfection which I have seldom seen equaled. He acts with 
moderation, grace and beauty, and his voice is fresh, agreeable 
and voluminous enough. He sings and phrases like a true 
artist, although his pronunciation of the German is, of neces- 
sity (he being a foreigner), somewhat forced. I am glad to be 
able to state that I have it on good authority that this excellent 
and rising young artist is likely to be engaged by Mr. Stanton 
for the Metropolitan Opera House season of 1889-90, Van 
Dyck being up to that time bound by contract to a German 
manager. 

Amalia Materna, who was the first ‘‘ Kundry,” was this year 
much more satisfactory than two years ago, as her voice 
showed much less signs of wear and tear than it did then, and 
her acting is always highly dramatic. Wiegand was rather poor 
but Scheidemantel was excellent as ‘‘ Am- 
fortas” and Plank very good as ‘‘ Klingsor.” The small but 
important part of ‘‘Titurel” was beautifully sung by Dr. 
The male choruses of the Knights of the Grail 
and Youths were wonderfully well sung, and so were parts of 


Those who imagine that it is only ‘* Parsifal,” because it is 
exclusively given there, which draws people from all over the 
globe to Bayreuth are mistaken ; for although ‘‘ Die Meister- 
singer von Niirnberg” is now in the repertory of every great 
German opera house, and has besides been given in Brussels 
and New York, and in all these places with the greatest pos- 
sible saccess, a complete and absolutely true performance of 
this masterpiece has so far been vouchsafed only at Bayreuth. 
The first performance, which was sold out entirely, must have 
been a revelation even to those who have heard the work per- 
formed elsewhere, and I must confess that it was to me the 
greatest artistic treat of my life, although I have attended per- 
formances of ‘‘Die Meistersinger” in New York, Berlin. 
Anything nearer to the realization of 
an artist’s dream than are the representations of this work 
at Bayreuth, Richter’s 
guidance, be 


Frankfort and Cologne. 


Hans 
well 


under indescribably mag- 
imagined, and the élite 
public of Europe and America who were listening to it yester- 
day were certainly not slow in appreciating the fact; for, as I 
mentioned earlier, a more enthusiastic throng was never 
gathered together in any opera house of the world, and a 
more soul stirring performance has never been given, even at 
Bayreuth. Thunders of applause of many minutes’ duration 
greeted the artists’ ears after the close of each act; but true to 
the master's instructions the curtain was not raised in response 
until the end of the music-drama was reached, and then it 
parted only once to disclose again to full view the great final 
scene of the work, showing each of the participants, none of 
whom bowed acknowledgments, in the same position in which 
he or she was when the curtain fell, and thus engraving upon 
the minds of the audience a picture of surpassing beauty and 
loveliness, such as few, if any, stage representations elsewhere 
ever offered to the beholder’s delighted eye. 

The great difference between the Bayreuth and New York 
performances of ‘* Die Meistersinger,” however, must not be 
sought in the wrong direction, for during all the evening I was 


cannot 





struck many times with the truly remarkable similarity of 
Anton Seidl’s and Hans Richter’s conceptions,a similarity which 
explained only and most satisfactorily when I state that both 
these great conductors studied at the same source—viz., the 
fountain head—and that, moreover, Seidl, with his characteris- 
tic modesty, acknowledges Richter’s great influence over him 
by calling himself Richter’s pupil. The difference in reality 
lies in the fact of the completeness and fidelity to the least 
little detail of the score with which ‘‘ Die Meistersinger” is 
here reproduced ; to the superiority of all the artists who here 
participated over those who were heard in this work at the 
Metropolitan Opera House (with the sole exception of Fischer, 
whom I prefer as ‘‘Hans Sachs” vocally to Reichmann and 
histrionically to Scheidemantel), and lastly to the beauty and 
historic faithfulness of costumes, stage setting and scenery; for 
anything more charming than the picture of old Nuremberg 
in the third act and the animated scene of the festival crowd 
and guilds cannot well be imagined, and all this is brought on 
during the few minutes of orchestral interlude which Wagner 
has written to fill out the intermission between the first and 
second half of the third act necessary to effect a change of 
scene from Hans Sachs’ workshop to the festival place. This 
magnificent piece of orchestral writing, descriptive of the fes- 
tival procession, is entirely cut out at New York, which is just 
as much to be regretted as the many other cuts that, on account 
of the apparent length of the work, seem to be necessary evils 
in New York. In"Bayreuth, however, where time is not money 
and where the performance of *‘ Die Meistersinger ” lasts from 
4 in the afternoon till 10 in the evening (including two inter- 
missions of about forty minutes each), every note is given, and 
I can assure the readers of THe MusicaL Courter that it 
seems not a bit too long, for cuts in a work which is so logical- 
ly constructed, planned and carried out in detail as is ‘‘ Die 
Meistersinger " of necessity must obfuscate the meaning of 
important moments, and if you cannot follow or completely 
understand the thread of the plot in all its amusing and yet in- 
structive allegorical richness, you may be apt to find the short. 
ened version a longer one than the fascinating complete one. 

A character which has been more unmercifully dealt with by 
the blue pencil than most any other in ‘‘ Die Meistersinger,” 
who here 
assumes his full and most amusing importance, and it must 
be confessed that a more charming representative of the réle 
than the one who assumed it in Bayreuth, a Mr. Hofmiller, 
He sings and acts alike artistically, 


as given in New York, is that of little ‘‘ David,” 


cannot well be imagined. 
and his well trained tenor voice is as pleasing as his general 
appearance and youthful merriness. Rosa Sucher was a 
superb ‘‘ Evchen,” both vocally and dramatically, and she is 
undoubtedly the greatest of the female artists now here, not- 
withstanding the fact that Malten is by far more prepossessing 
in stage appearance. Reichmann’s ‘‘ Hans Sachs” 
beautiful impersonation to behold, but his acting is a trifle 
effeminate and his singing not always true to pitch. Gudehus, 


who is not half as good looking, or rather who has a some- 


was a 


what stupid face, is yet the best ‘‘ Walther von Stolzing” I 
ever heard. He is athorough artist, and he has a noble, rich 
tenor voice which he uses to the greatest possible advantage. 
Friedrichs is immensely comical as ‘‘ 
he also, like most other ‘ 
overacting, and thus at moments cannot evade the fault of 
caricaturing. They all do not seem able to comprehend that 
‘* Beckmesser,” by virtue of his office of 
must of education 
though conceited 
he is not a clown. 
Wagner places enough in 
themselves and can therefore be acted in utmost sincerity 


Beckmesser,” although 


‘ Beckmessers,”’ cannot refrain from 


** Stadtschreiber,’ 
that, 
fool, 
moreover, into which 

funny 


be a man and standing, and 


and in respects 
The 


‘* Beck messer ” 


many even a 
situations, 


are 


without losing any of their inherent comicality, while, on the 
other hand, if they are exaggerated and the histrionic line is 
not drawn most artistically and finely they are liable to ap- 
The 
were all in good hands, especially ‘‘ Veit 


pear, as I said before, clownish, if not absolutely vulgar. 
‘* Meistersinger” 
Pogner,”’ who was well sung by Gillmeister and ‘‘ Fritz Koth- 
ner,” whom Dr. Schneider impersonated most admirably. As 
Mrs. Staudigl, who, since her 


departure trom New York, has successfully aspired to the 


‘* Magdalena” our old friend 


Berlin Royal Opera House personnel, was most acceptable. 
The choruses went excellently, and the orchestra who, under 
Mottl had been a trifle sluggish, under Richter were inspired 
and did surprisingly well. 
Bayrevutn, July 2s. 

The weather, which up to the day of the first performance 
had all along been rainy, cold and disagreeable, has changed 
completely and is now pleasant andcool. Yesterday being the 
off day, viz., no performance, everybody except poor journalists 
took a rest in the morning and in the afternoon there was a 
general exodus to the ‘‘ Eremitage,” a lovely spot in the neigh- 
borhood of Bayreuth, where the band of the Red Hussars of 
Pottsdam, the present German Emperor's favorite regiment, 
gave a concert, the program of which consisted chiefly of selec. 
tions from Wagner. Here everybody of note and down to 
the lowliest of the natives participated in fresh air, music 
and beer, and it was a great pleasure meet 
genial Hans Richter in the midst of the animated 
group of his six lovely and healthy children, among 
whom he distributed greengages and cakes with lavish- 
ness and impartiality. I had a pleasant talk with 
him, Kapellmeister Sucher and wife, Mottl, Scharwenka, 


Sauer, Rummel, Rud. Ibach and a host of other interesting 


to me to 
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personages, who here met pell-mell and in most animated 
spirits. The same parties and many others, among whom the 
Americans were not the smallest contingent, met again in the 
evening at the customary Tuesday evening reception given by 
at Villa ‘* Wahnfried.” Mrs. Wagner is as 
a hostess as she is a stage manager, and she is as | 
ever a talker as she is an interesting and amiable woman. 
No wonder, therefore, that she understands the by no means 
easy task of making a couple ui hundred visiturs feel at ease 


Cosima Wagner 


perfect 


in her spacious and historically so deeply interesting parlors. 


Conversation, repartee, wit and humor are here judiciously 


mixed with water ices, tea and sandwiches and, alas! also music 
Scheidemantel, with his magnificent, well sounding baritone 

vice, opened the impromptu (?) musicale with a charmingly 
sung Lied by Schubert; Miss Fritsch, one of the flower girls, 


gave a Liszt song in anything but spirited manner, she being 


then followed the last, but 
Bernard Stavenhagen, who 


nearly frightened out of her wits; 
rt of the 


played one of his master's ** 


not least, Liszt pupils, 


sonnets” on a magnificent Stein- 
way concert grand piano, and finally Materna sang the finale 


from *‘ Die Gétterdimmerung,” but she was not in good voice, 


and Mott did very queer things with the piano accompaniment. 


Altogether the musical part of the evening's entertainment 


was not an Over great success and rather dry, but the latter 


adjective was easily mended afterward, when everybody 


flocked to Angermann’s, which historical, if not over clean or 


iiry, restaurant overflowed with guests and beer. 


BayRe July 2¢ 


Richard Wagner Verein met yesterday 


TH, 

The 
morning and reported on the great success of the Wagner 
all 


cess of the present performances. 


Allgemeiner 


movement over the world, and more especially of the suc- 


Emperor William II., who 
up to the time of his ascension to the German throne was an 
ve, prominent member of the verein, will be asked to take 


the ** protectorship,”’ and it is confidently expected that he will 
nsent and will next year attend some of the performances, 
vhich political duties prevented him from doing this time.* 


of Red 


Hussars played this morning a chorale at the grave of Wagner, 


By his special orders the aforementioned band the 


which everybody knows, is in the garden right behind 


Villa Wahnfried 
walked 
Later on they played a serenade for Mrs. Wagner in front of 


as 


They then passed a few momerts in silent 


prayer, and around the grave with raised czackos. 


the house. The tomb of Wagner is marked only by a marble 


slab surrounded with ivy, while that of Liszt, which is situ- 


ated in the general cemetery, is surmounted by a red brick 
mausoleum, which for ugliness and bad taste in architecture 
surpasses everything of the sort I ever saw. 

The second performance of *‘ Parsifal’’ was honored by the 
presence of Prince Leopold of Bavaria and his wife, Princess 
Ghisela of Austria. They were the centre of attraction during 


The performance itself, under Mottl, was much 


the pauses 


more satisfactory than the first one, although his tempi were 


st too slow Miss Malten was the ‘‘ Kundry,” and she | 
pleased me much more than did Materna during the first per- | 
formance. It is true she has not all the dramatic fervor of 


Materna during the first act, but she is so immensely superior | 


vocally, and in the temptation scene of the second act nothing 
more beautiful and truthful, as well as more touching in the 
penitent scene in the third act, can readily be imagined. 
Reichmann was not as good as ‘‘ Amfortas”"’ as Scheide- 
nantel had been, for he now sang out of tune almost 
ontinually, while in Die Meistersinger” he had flattened 
ily at times Gillmeister as ‘‘ Gurnemanz” was ‘an im- 
vement upon Wiegand, while the rest of the cast was the | 
ame as that of the first performance. I want to reiterate 
ere what I said in my last of Van Dyck’s “ Parsifal,”’ viz., 
hat it is a perfectly exquisite impersonation, both vocally 


histrionically Van Dyck, who was first brought out by 


ane 
umoureux in the now historic Paris ‘‘ Lohengrin” perform- 
ance, was there heard and appreciated by Levi, who secured 
m for Bayreuth, and hence he goes to Vienna, whete at the 
mperial Opera House he is bound for one season. After 


at, as I wrote before, we sha'l probably hear him at the Met- 


ypolitan Opera House 


Bayre 


performance was still 


H, July 


Yesterday's second Meistersinger 


nearer perfection of ensemble and general effectiveness than 
ad been the first one, and, if possible, was received with even 

re enthusiasm, and if I were not or principle so averse to 
he use of superlatives I should now state that the maximum in 
To all 


was also chiefly interest- 


this direction certainly was reached this occasion 
N ve 
ng, as it brought forward in the cast one of the artists engaged 


Mr 


on 


w rkers as well as to myself it 


Stanton for the coming season at the Metropolitan 


Opera House. This was Miss Bettaque, who appeared as 
‘Evchen.”” She is gifted witha perfectly lovely stage pres- | 
ence, of the blond denomination, and her acting is charming 


and naive Her voice is not exactly great, but what there is 


f it is of pleasant quality, pure and fresh, and her singing is 


areful and artistic. She must be hailed as a good acquisition, 


and if the rest of the engagements made by Mr. Stanton are 


n a par with this one we may expect an extraordinarily fine 
season of opera in German in New York. 

During the intermissions last evening I met Arthur Foote, 
Wilhelm Gericke, Xaver Scharwenka and Arnold Krug, the 


Berlin *' National Zeitung"? announces that the Emperor will 


Bayreuth this season, and ‘“‘that the necessary arrange- 


* The 
probably go to 


ments have already been made.’’—Eprrors Musicac Courter. } 
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composer of the symphonic poem ‘ Othello,” which scored 
such marked success at New York last season. He told me 
that he will soon finish and send over a new orchestral suite 
with descriptive program, of which he thinks a good deal. 
But now I must finish, as my train for Leipsic leaves within an 
hour, and ‘‘Die schénen Tage von Aranjuez sind nun voriiber.” 
O. F. 





PERSONALS. 
- 2 

DikECT NEWS FROM AUSTRALIA.—We are in receipt 
of a letter dated Melbourne, Australia, June 28, from Mr. 
William Hock, formerly stage manager of the American Opera 


Company, and at present artistic and stage director of the Amy 
Sherwin English Opera Company. 
ress of the Melbourne Exposition ; on September 15 
company leaves for Sydney, and November 15 for Adelaide 
and thence back to Melbourne. Negotiations are pending for 
a return engagement in New Zealand and also a trip to Tas- 
mania, where Miss Sherwin was born and where her appear- 
anxiously awaited. Mr. Frederick H. Cowen, the 
English composer and conductor, arrived in Melbourne 
June 21 and Mr. Hock tells us that he received a great re- 
ception at the Yorick Club. Mr. Cowen’s presence in Aus- 
tralia is expected to be productive of beneficial results to the 


ance is 


on 


art. 


WHERE SOME OF THEM ARE, ACCORDING 10 LATEST 


EXCHANGES.—Emma Dotti is in Bologna; Marie Durand, in | 


Florence ; Kupfer-Berger, in Buenos Ayres; Emma Nevada, 
Paris ; Lillian London; Paolina Rossini, in 
Buenos Ayres ; Kate Rolla, in London; Ella Russell, in Lon- 
Belle Cole London ; Teresina Singer, in Monte- 
video; Scalchi, in Turin. 
in Milan; Gayarre, in Irun; Lazzarini, in Florence; Mierz- 
Ravelli, in London; Runzio, in London; 
Stagno, in Montevideo; Tamagno, in Buenos Ayres. Del 
Puente De Anna, in Bologna ; Kaschman, in 


in Nordica, in 


don in 


Aramburo is in Havana; Giannini, 
wioski, in Berlin ; 
is in London ; 
Milan ; Maurel, in Paris; 
dova; Novara, in London; Nanetti, in Rome; Cleofante 
Campanini, in Parma. 

SUCHER AND Morri.—Mr. Sucher, of 
the Berlin Opera, has expressed a desire to resign his position. 
It is probable that his resignation will be accepted, and that 


Mr. Mott! will be chosen to succeed him. 


conductor 


A COLUMBUS CELEBRATION.—At Genoa it is proposed 
to celebrate the discovery of America by reproducing Mor- 
lacchi's ‘‘ Cristoforo Colombo,” first performed in 1828. 

AN AUTHENTIC STRADIVARIUS.—Professor Bertazzi 
has sold for 20,000 francs a genuine Stradivarius. It was 
made in 1716 for the Marquis Pamparati, and was for thirty 
years the property of the violinist Saint Leon. It is in excel- 
lent preservation. 

A NEw KNIGHT OF THE LEGION.—Emmanuel Cha- 
brier, the new knight of the Legion of Honor, has composed 


‘*L’ Etoile,” operetta in three acts, November 28, 1877; ‘‘ Une 
Education Manquée,” operetta in one act, May 1, 1879; 


‘** Gwendoline,” a lyrical legend, 1883; ‘‘ Le Roi Malgré Lui,” 
opéra comique in three acts, May 8, 1887, and ‘‘ Espafia,”’ a 
symphonic fantasia. Chabrier is in his forty-sixth year, was 
born at Ambert, studied under Hignard, and was a most active 
assistant ot Lamoureux in organizing his concerts. 

Munich 


unusual 


WAGNER STILL TRIUMPHs.—A letter from 
says: ‘‘ The Court Theatre offers this 
spectacle—the house crowded every night and great applause. 
‘Die Feen' again brought hundreds 


summer an 


The sixth production of 
to the house who had to be turned away.” 
A 


chetti, the author 


COMPOSERS.—Baron  Fran- 
is hard at work upon his new 


AMONG 
‘* Asrael,”’ 


ROTHSCHILD 
of 
opera, ‘‘ Zoroastro.” 

Honors to A JOURNALISY.—F. Herzog, a collabora- 
tor in the French musical paper ‘‘ Le Ménestrel,” has been 
made an officer of the Academy. 

Van Dyck.—The tenor Van Dyck, who has been 
singing in ‘* Parsifal,” in Bayreuth, is engaged for the Opera 
House, Vienna 

THE SON OF HIS FATHER.—Paravey has engaged for 
the Opéra Comique the young baritone Badiali who made 
such a success at the late concours of the conservatory. He 
is only twenty-three and son of the celebrated Italian tenor 
of the same name. 

No Foot LIKE AN OLD Foo.t.—The famous singer 
Gilbert Duprez is cultivating poetry in his old age and has just 
The first contains a number of little 


The second pro- 


published two volumes. 
tales and poetic stories on various subjects. 
fesses to be a series of historic tales on the Royal Academy of 
Music from 1645 to the present day, dedicated to the tenors, 
baritones and bassos of the opera, present and to come. This 


second volume is indecent and immoral. Duprez is in his 
eightieth year. 
Goparp’s New OperA.—According to the Paris 


‘* Figaro” Godard’s ‘t Dante et Beatrice ” will be in four acts, 
and the scene is alternately in hell and heaven. It adds that 
Taskin will probably sing the music of Virgi/, and Bonnet and 
Miss Deschamps will be in the cast. ‘Le Ménestrel” cor- 
rects this, and says that the author of the book, Mr. Blau, has 


Wilmant, in Paris ; Galassi, in Cor- | 


Mr. Hock informs us that | 
the company will give six weeks’ performance during the prog- | 
the | 


| strumentated. 
| were the parts most applauded. 





ER. 





treated in a very animated and original way the story of 
Dante’s youth, and the supernatural heaven and hell appear 


only ina dream. 

ZOLA AND MASSENET.—It is not an opera that Mas- 
senet is going to make out of ‘‘ La Faute de l'Abbé Mouret,” 
but a piece with musical intermezzi like *'‘ Les Erinnyes.’ 
The text for the singers will be left in the original prose. 

CHABRIER AND MENDES.—The subject of “‘ The Bride 
ot Corinth,” on which Chabrier is going to write an opera, was 
treated musically by J. Duprato. The first representation was 
given October 21, 1867, with David, Bloch and Manduit in the 
cast. Faure, however, succeeded David in a few days. 





FOREICN NOTES. 


....Weber’s “The Three Pintos” 
Bremen and Breslau. 


will be given at 


....Lehnert, of Leipsic, has modelled an excellent 

bust of the late Professor Riedel. 
.Tschaikowsky will conduct a series of orchestral 

concerts in Norway and Sweden. 

....‘* Tannhiuser" will be played for the first time in 
Naples at the next San Carlo season. 

..-.The “ Walkiire "is to be given in Hungarian next 
season at Buda-Pesth with Ney as ‘* Wotan.” 

....Marie Armandi, a pupil of Marchesi, has made a 
success in ‘‘ Les Noces de Jeannette ” at Dieppe. 


Hans von Brossart has declined the honorary pres- 

idency of the Allgemeines Deutscher Musikverein. 

....Benjamin Godard’s opera of “ Dante” is said to 
present great difficulties to the scenic artist and mechanist. 

....Dr. R. Pohl, the well-known writer on Liszt, has 
just celebrated in Baden Baden the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his editorship. 

....At the Berlin Opera House Verdi's “Otello” will 


be given with Sucher as *‘ Desdemona,” Niemann as ‘‘ Otello’ 


“ ” 


and Betz as ‘ Iago. 
....Marie Renard, the youngest member of the Vi- 
enna Opera Company, will make her first appearance there in 


**Carmen”’ on October 1. 


Huntsman,” lately performed in Brunswick, has received a 
decoration from the Prince Regent Albert. 

.... Alice Neyma has been singing in David's “ Pear] 
of Brazil” at Kroll’s Theatre, Berlin. She is described as a 
‘‘countrywoman of Miss Howe's,” with very little voice. 

..-. The Imperial Opera at Vienna will give as novel- 
ties Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Demon,” Berlioz’s ‘*Cellini” and Fran- 
chetti’s ‘‘ Asrael,”’ a Russian, a French and an Italian opera. 

....The report that Johannes Brahms was about to go 
to Italy to write an opera is without foundation. He has re- 
peatedly declared that he had no intention of entering on this 
field of art. 

...“"Kénig Lustik"’ is the title of a new operetta, 
music by H. A. Platzbecker, to be produced at Leipsic. The 
court of Jerome Bonaparte, ‘‘ King of Westphalia,” forms the 
background of the piece. 

....Paravey, of the Opera Comique, Paris, has ac- 
cepted an opera by Louis Cohen, entitled ‘‘ Louisette,”” and 
has under consideration the score of ‘‘ L’Escadron Volant de 
la Reine,” by Henri Litolff. 

At the late examination at the Paris Conservatoire 
the first prize for counterpoint and fugue was gained by Miss 
Gonthier, and the first prize of organ and improvization to 
Miss Boulay, a young blind girl. 

...“ The Royalists,” a new opera, words by A. Philipp, 
music by J. Manas, was given for the first time at Brunswick, 
July 20. The libretto requires cutting, the music is gracefully in- 
The finale and a duet, not remarkably original, 


....The announcement that Geistinger will take her 
‘last farewell” of the stage next spring has called from her 
the declaration that she regards her dramatic career as con- 
cluded, amd will never, never again appear on the boards. 
The Berlin public has heard her statement with remarkable 
equanimity. 

....During the last fifteen years the following sums 
have been contributed for the performances at Bayreuth: For 
the building of the theatre and the production of ‘‘ The Nibe- 
lungenring,” 500,c00 marks ; a deficit of 100,000 marks was 
covered by Richard Wagner in 1876. At the end of 1884 the 
fund amounted to 180,000 marks, in 1886 the surplus from 
‘‘The Tristan” performances was 20,000; the fund is now 
about 200,000 marks. 

_...The Hofftheater at Stuttgart has experienced a 
loss in the retirement of Kapellmeister J. Abert, owing to ill 
health. Abert was a native of Bohemia and studied at Prague 
as a contra-bassist. His performances at the examination of 
the conservatory led to his engagement by Lindpainter for the 
Stuttgart theatre. He composed music and in 1866 was ap- 


pointed by King Charles the Court Kapellmeister. Of his 
operas ‘‘ Ekkehard” had the most success. 








....The Renaissance Theatre, of Paris, will open with 
Audran’s ‘‘ Miette.” 

....The Carl Rosa Company have declared another 
dividend of 8 per cent. 

.... Alphonse Czibulka is composing a new operetta, 
to be named ‘‘ Gil Blas.” 

....Miss Merguillier has left the Opéra Comique, of 
Paris, and will devote herself to Italian opera. 

..-."* Her Majesty's Theatre, Limited,” is the title of 
one of the companies lately registered in London. 

.... The tenor Bernard, from whom the French Opera 
expected so much, was not successful in ‘‘ La Juive.” 

....Francesco Mottini, a poet, has ready no less than 
ten libretti, which he will sell to young composers. 

.-- The young Italian composer, Ricci, has produced 
successfully at Barcelona a new operetta, entitled ‘‘ Forbidden 
Fruit.” 

.... The young composer, Theodor Gerlach, of Dres- 
den, has lately composed a symphony, which is described as 
highly meritorious. 

.... The Gymnase, of Liége, has produced a two act 
piece, ‘‘Cour d’Ognon,” music by Sylvain Dupuis, which was 
a great success for the composer. 

..At the Eden Théatre, Paris, the negotiations be- 
tween Carvalho and Bertrand for the foundation of a lyric 
theatre are progressing favorably. 

...- Leopoldo Mastrigi is about to publish in Milan a 
‘*Dictionary of precepts, counsels and thoughts on music, by 
authors, ancient and modern, of every nation.” 

....-A committee has been formed te erect a statue to 
Mehul at his native place, Givet. Ambroise Thomas is the 
president and A. Pougin and L. Kerst secretaries. 

....S5onzogno has engaged for the Costanzi, Rome, 
Massart, a Belgian; Devries, a Dutchman; Litrinne, a Rus- 
sian ; Hastreiter, an American, and Calvé, a Spaniard. 

....Z6llner’s music drama “ Faust” had only one rep- 
resentation at Hamburg, although Brandt was ‘‘ Gretchen,” 


Ritter ‘‘ Faust,” Ehrke ‘* Mephisto,” and Sucher the con- 
ductor. 


‘ Sa- 


**Ubi Caro, ibi Sa- 


....Ernest Reyer, in reply to a question where 


lammb6” would be first produced, said 


lammbé"’—that is, wherever Mrs. Caro is ‘‘ Salammbé”’ will 


be given. 

season are the ‘‘ Asrael,” of Franchetti; ‘‘ Otello,” ‘* Zampa,” 
and a new opera by the young composer, Puccini, named 
‘* Edgar.” 

... Paris and Brussels are to be united by telephone, so 
that operatic performances in one city may be heard in the 
other. The Brussels Academy of Science will erect a special 
pavilion for this purpose in the Paris Exposition Building. 

.... The receipts of the Paris Opera from March 1, 
1887, to February 29, 1888, were 2,904,070 frs. and those of 
the Opéra Comique for the same period 1,222,374 frs., show- 
ing a falling off of 239,426 irs. and 351,190 frs. respectively. 

....Dr. Gunz, who was educated with a view to! prac- 
tice medicine, has gone to Vienna to resume his study of the 
larynx, under Professor Storck, in order to equip himself for his 
duties at Dr. Hoch’s conservatory, at Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

...-Giuletta Dionesi, the child violinist, is not, we are 
told by the ‘‘Gazetta Musicale,” one of the usual American 
humbugs, but a prodigy of genius, who only wants to be a lit- 
tle taller to become a marvelous artist, the glory of her native 
land ! 

..+. The music publishing house of A. Brauer, Dres- 
den, celebrated, July 1, its fiftieth anniversary. 
of Falter & Son, of Munich, founded 1787, has been bought by 
Joseph Aebl, and that of Theodor Barth, of Berlin, transferred 
to Otto Janne. 

....Castegnaro, the composer of “Dom Pedro,” was 
generous in presents after the first representation. He gave 
the conductor a watch chain, bracelets to the ladies and rings 
to the gentlemen of his singers, and made the chorus master 
happy with a gold stem winding watch. 

....‘ Lucifer,” an oratorio composed by Peter Benoit, 
to words by Emmanuel Kiel, will be given in London by the 
Royal Choral Society on January 16 next year. It was first 
produced at Brussels in September, 1867, and for the last time 
in Paris, May, 1883, always with immense success. 

....The London “Figaro” thus speaks of the late 
London concert season : 

As to the concerts of the few past months it would be the merest non- 
sense to indulge in a lengthy summary of a season which is totally un- 
worthy even of an epitaph, and will doubtless soon be forgotten. Among 
the hundreds of performances actually given of late, a limited number of 
the smaller sort have, we are happy to learn, suffered actual pecuniary 
loss, while among the rest barely a single new composition, new vocalist, 
new executant or new composer has been brought forward. 

.... The London Symphony concerts will, it is under- 
stood, next season be carried on without a guarantee and 
solely at Mr. Henschel’s own risk. They will commence on 
November 20 and, barring a Christmas break between Decem- 
ber 11 and January 15, will be continued on Tuesday evenings 
weekly till February 19. Wednesday matinees will also be 
given on December to and February 27. 


The business 
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American Compositions in the Class 
and Concert Room. 


An essay delivered before the Ohio Music Teachers’ Association by Wilson 
G. Smith, of Cleveland. 


(ConcLupgep.) 


UR greatest fault as Americans is our haste | 


to become geniuses. We go abroad and expect to 
accomplish in the brief course of study crowded into three 
our European brethren are content to 
and are satisfied to absorb daily what 
infinitesimal nourishment to satisfy their 
artistic cravings. They are content to develop slowly 
and leave to time the realization of their ambitions. We 
would take Father Time by the forelock and thrust such 
into our mental pouch as 
Slow musi- 


or four years what 
make a life study, 
we consider almost 


copious quantities of erudition 
tend to make us a nation of musical dyspeptics. 
cal mastication must be observed, if we would assimilate 
and absorb such an education as will enable us to give due ex- 
pression to our ambitious lungings. 

What we need here is an artistic and stimulating musical at- 
mosphere to keep us infused with ambition of the proper sort. 

I can even now remember with what lofty desires and ideas 
my brain teemed when I returned to my ‘‘ himmel-parterre ” 
from the many concerts I heard weekly in Berlin. True they 
were the ardent fancies and longings of ambitious youth, but 
they tended in the right direction, and were the same surround- 
ings and influences vouchsafed to one when he returns fresh 
from his studies the result might be much better. Here in 
busy, bustling America there is not yet that sympathetic con- 
geniality among the profession and its patrons that ought to 
spur an ambitious talent on to the goal of artistic success. 

A few years have, however, made a marked difference with 
the American composer and the public. A tidal wave of en- 
couragement is sweeping over the land and will assuredly bear 
upon its crest some native talent capable of and anxious to 
do honor to his profession and native land; and as a small 
number of the profession gathered here let us one and all 
throw out to the struggling talent the life preserving aid of our 
hearty sympathy and co-operation. We are not all of us called 
upon to battle the (too often) overwhelming waves of adverse 
criticism and chilling apathy that composers have to overcome, 
but we can all of us lend a helping hand; be it remembered 
that in so doing we honor ourselves as well as the profession 
we would worthily represent. American composers, like 
drowning men, often catch at straws, and these straws, touched 
by the magic hand of friendly sympathy and aid, transform 
despondency into a feeling akin to hope. 

I always feel an impulse to shout ‘‘ Amen!” whenever I see 
and examine any American composition of real merit. I don’t 
know any special reason for so doing except that I have had 
kind friends who have from philanthropic motives done a sim- 
ilar service for me at times when it was badly needed. Let us, 
then, the members of the Ohio State Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, form ourselves into an ‘‘ Amen chorus” whose encour- 
aging tones may reverberate through the land, and, further 
than this, let each one when he returns to the routine of pro- 
fessional labors organize among his friends and pupils choruses 
that may re-echo ‘‘ Amens”’ to the glory of American art. 

American composers will appreciate to its fullest extent 
such choral work, and those among you who are not ambitious 
to compose can render yourselves at least locally immortal by 
exclaiming often in stentorian tones ‘‘ Amen.” 

It was my intention to give in this essay a brief résumé of 
the work of our American composers, especially in the depart- 
ment of piano and vocal music, these branches being of the 
most general interest to you, but I fear I have already occupied 
too much of your time. 

One more favorable point I may comment upon before 
closing. 

Concert pianists (and teachers generally) are taking a greater 
interest in native composers, and many of our most prominent 
artists have done more than they perhaps realize toward ad- 
vancing the interests of the American composer by giving him 
a place on their concert programs. Many programs have 
been arranged in different cities devoted exclusively to the 
introduction of American works, and there seems to be a na- 
tive pride awakening upon the subject. 

My good friends, let me appeal to you to loosen your latch 
string to the American composer, extend to him the hospitality 
of your professional hearthstone, for inasmuch as you do it 
unto him ye do it also unto the ultimate development of 
American musical art. Who among you knows but that he 
has the coming composer under his guidance and influence ; 
show him by the liberality of your actions that there is hope for 
him some day of being known and appreciated among men of 
his own nationality. 

With young pupils example is stronger than precept, and 
no musician can be a success who in deed and precept does 
not impress upon the young and observing mind the fact that 
liberality of judgment and conduct is an essential part of a 
worthy musician, and how can we better show our friends our 
interest in American art development than by acknowledging 
native talent and doing our duty in giving it its due recogni- 
tion? We as Ohio teachers can congratulate ourselves upon 
the remarkable success attained by our State associations 
which almost rivals the National in point of interesting ses- 
sions, We have set an example to other States in this respect 
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| and I now call you to pioneer the cause of the American com- 
poser, both as an organized body of representative musicians 
| and individual teachers. 

Ohio has sent out many great men whe have been called to 
fill important positions in our national history, and filled them 
| with distinction and honor. 

We as a profession can do ourselves honor, and make our 
| native talent respected and appreciated, by sending out great 
principles, among them this—that American compositions are 
worthy of recognition and practical approval, and we, as a pro- 
fession, propose to stand by and aid the American composer 
in securing a hearing at home as well as a reputation abroad. 

Another tendency of the times, of favorable aspect, is the 
fact that our publishing houses are giving more attention to 
the productions of native pens, which is proof indeed of the 
fact that the demand for native compositions of merit is in- 
creasing, all of which is attributable to the awakening interest 
in native works. 

As I have said before, | would again emphasize the fact that 
we have native talent in abundarce in America ; all that is 
wanted is adequate encouragement and support, and I appeal 
again to you, in closing, to see to it individually that Ameri- 
can compositions of merit are recognized and used by you as 
much as practicable in your concerts and class rooms. 





Seidl Program at Brighton Beach. 
E give a few programs of last week’s con- 
certs at Brighton Beach, selected at random, to show 
how high is the general standard of music played : ; 
TUESDAY EVENING, 
** Jubel Overture’’.. 
 tetenn geass os cocce sneaces 
Funeral March from “ Eroica”’..... wi 
Intermezzo and slow valse from serenade.... 
“Eine Faust’ Overture.... 
‘** Bal Costumé”’........ . ‘ 
(a), Pascha and Alme. (4), Dances. 
(a), Spinning song... | 
(4), Spring song... ‘ 
Carneval Romain 
Philadelphian March.... ‘ ‘ ne 
FRIDAY EVENING, AUGUST IO. 
The following music was played : 
Huldigung’s March. . 
Symphony, C major.. . on 
Rhapsodie No. 2......... se.eee ‘ Liszt 
Violin trio <aences Hermann 
Good Friday's Spell, from “ Parsifal”’ 
A very different interpretation was given to the symphony 
from the one to which we are accustomed. The tempi were 
radically altered, the scherzo in particular benefiting greatly 
by the change, although it lost none of its breadth by the in- 
creased tempo. The work was certainly dramatically ren- 
dered. The Wagner number almost seems like blasphemy to 
be played outside of Bayreuth, so tenderly mystical and loftily 
ethical is it inits profound ideas and glorious harmonies. 
SATURDAY EVENING. 


AUGUST 7. 

... Weber 
Schumann 
Beethoven 
Volkmann 

Wagner 
Rubinstein 


Mendelssohn 


Berlioz 
Wagner 


‘ Liszt 
Schubert 


Wagner 


Overture, ‘‘ Egmont" Beethoven 
Meditation 
Choral and fugue 
Largo... eilscanemine 
“ Dream of Love,” from “* Tristan’’.. 
‘** Preludes,”’ symphonic poem ‘ 
In commemoration of the great general, 
Funeral March 
Funeral March..........-.-. sates re 
The Sunday programs were equally as good, 
Sunday evening being the quaint Japanese overture of Carl von 
Lachmund, of Minneapolis, reference to which was made in 
our report of the last M. T. N. A. meetings in Chicago, 
where it was played for the first time. It proved just as 
unique and as interesting as ever. This week there will be 
four Wagner nights, where the true Wagnerian may revel to 
his heart’s content in the music of the great master. 


Gounod 

Bach 

Hindel 

... Wagner 

: Liszt 
Philip H. Sheridan. 
Beethoven 
Wagner 

the novelty 


Italians in Italy. 
HE following Italian operas have been given 
within the past month or so in Italy: 
OPERAS 


* Alda.’ 


«** Otel 


OpgrRas. Citlgs, 
.. Ruy Blas.” 
.* Rigoletto.’ 
. ““ Rigoletto.” 
“ Faust.’ 
.“*Carmen.”” | 
.«:"* Traviata.” | 
..“* Trovatore. 
“ Barbiere.” | 
ae 


Cirtgs. 
| eee 
San Remo.... 
Pistoia 
a 
Camarino.... 
Spezia..... 
Comachio.... ; 
Salsomaggiore........ 


Genoa. 

Fermo 

— “ Puritani 

Teranio me . 
Dinorah 

** Faust 

Bologna “ Traviata.” 


“ Barbiere.”’ 


* Florence * Ernani.”’ 


Ferrara “ Lucia 


Spoleto. . .."* Gioconda.’ 





The Conservatory of Geneva. 
HE Conservatory of Geneva, during the past 
scholastic year, had 636 pupils during the first term, and 
641 during the second, distributed as follows : 


EMG ces cece 
} Organ - 
Flute, &c.... 


Solfeggi 
Voice and Declamation. 83 


Accompaniment 

To these must be added, for the course of declamation, 34 
and 31; harmony, 57 and 43, and 26 for the general course of 
history of music, bringing the total to 753. The subject of 
this historical course, conducted by Hippolyte Mirande, was 
** Dramatic Music in France.” 


Totals... 255 Totals. 
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ME NEWS. 
vi ye TT 

——-The mother of Myron H. Whitney, the well-known 

basso, died at Ashby, Mass., August 5. 

It is reported that Marie Van Zandt will make a 
tour of this country and Mexico, 1889 go. 
—November 12 is the day fixed for the production 

of Gilbert and Sulivan’s new opera at the Casino, 

——Mrs. Blanche Stone Barton, who is at present in 
Carlsbad, Germany, will be back in this country next Sep- 
tember. 

——Miss Lizzie Annandale, of Baltimore, formerly of 
the Emma Abbott English Opera Company, has left the stage 
to enter matrimony again. 

——Mr. Ad. M. Foerster, of Pittsburgh, is spending 
his vacation at Harmony, Butler County, Pa., just the place 
for agentieman in Mr. Foerster’s profession. 

——Miss Katherine McNeil, of the Hess Opera Com- 
pany, now playing in Milwaukee, has become insane. The 
cause is said to be want of success in her profession. 

~Messrs. Andres, pianist, and Heydler, ’cello, with 
Miss Elizabeth Herlich, the talented soprano, of Cincinnati, 
gave a chamber concert, August 7, at Sandusky, Ohio, and a 
second one yesterday at the same place and with great suc- 
cess. 

—During the German Siingerfest held in Baltimore 
Lied« 


the Liedertafel of that city 


the rtafel Singing Society, of Buffalo, was the guest of 


The Liedertafel has received the 
following letter from their brethren of Buffalo 


th 


At the last regular meeting of t 


the Liedertafel of the city of Buffalo I 

was directed 1 vey you the thanks of the society for the many 
uurtesies extended you to the active members of the society on the 
asion of the rece Siingerfest in your city. In tendering to you this 
formal appre i ur kindness we trust you will permit us to indulge 


pe that the future may only strengthen the ties of friendship so 


nventi " fort Fraternally yours, 
G.J.A rr, Corresponding Secretary 
Miss Laura Moore, Colonel McCaull’s new lead- 
ing soprano, arrived here from Paris on Sunday on La Bour- 
gogne Miss Moore, who is a petite and pretty blonde of 
plump figure, was found last evening by the ‘‘ Sun” reporter 
at the Victoria Hotel in the best of spirits, ‘‘ I have a thirty 
weeks’ engagement with Colonel McCaull,” said she, ‘‘ and I 


shall open at Wallack’s Theatre in ‘ Boccaccio’ on September 3 


* Boccaccio’ will probably be followed by ‘ Fatinitza.’ I am to 
be the prima donna, I believe,” said Miss Moore, laughing 
heartily, ‘‘and Colonel] McCaull has been very good. He has 


done everything to make my début a success. Let me show 


you my dresses,” and the sprightly soprano brought out two of 
her costumes for the reporter's inspection. 
Colonel McCaull let me 


This one is a garden dress, 


These dresses were made by Felix ; 


have all my costumes made there 


in which I shall make my first bow, and this other is a bridal 


ystume It is made of brocaded white silk embroidered with 

iver 

Judging by the cut of the garden dress it should, when Miss 
Moore puts it on, create a sensation in dudedom, 


Miss Moore is a St. Louis girl, but has lived most of her 


musical life in Paris, where she won the first prize in the Con- 


in 1885 [wo years ago she sang with the Ameri- 


servatoire 


turned to Paris, where she has since resided. While here she 
has sung at one of Theodore Thomas’ Philharmonic Concerts, 
and made a decided hit. Otherwise Miss Moore has never 
appeared on the stage of this city. 
Accounts from the Bay Ridge Festival say that 
the opening performance of the Bay Ridge Music Festival, 
August 5, drew the largest crowd which has ever been gath- 
ered at this most popular resort. The assembly included all 
kinds of people from Baltimore, Annapolis and Washington, 
together with farmers and their families residing in the neigh- 
borhood. The capacity of the resort was thoroughly tested in 
various ways, but there proved to be plenty of chicken and 
soft crabs for even the last arrivals. Although the steamer 
Columbia had all she could carry on all her trips, transporta- 
tion was ample on the trains both ways, and the arrangements 
by the managers well carried out. 

The musical program consisted of.an afternoon concert by 
Itzel’s Military Band, directed by Adam Itzel, Jr., and a later 
concert by the Itzel and Innes bands combined, under the 
leadership of the celebrated trombonist. The principal num- 
bers in Mr. Itzel’s program were the Felsenmuhle overture, by 
Reissiger ; the ‘‘ Elfin Hill” overture, by Kaplau ; clarinet solo 
from Verdi’s ‘* Rigoletto,” played by Mr. Norrito, and Cham- 
bers’ cornet solo ‘‘ Les Majestiques,” played by the composer. 
Both soloists were heartily received, and Mr. Chambers, the 
favorite cornetist, was, as usual, obliged to respond to a 





double encore. 
The second program, which was given under some diffi- 
culties incident to a fine performance, and being interrupted 


by a rain shower, was: The Doxology; overture, 
‘‘Jubel,” Weber; grand aria, ‘‘The Lost Chord,” Sir 
Arthur Sullivan; song for contralto, ‘‘He shall feed His 


flock” (‘* Messiah”), Hiindel, Mrs. Jule de Ryther; grand 


popular fantasia, ‘‘The Rose, Shamrock and Thistle,” 
Baetens; piano solo, ‘* Rhapsodie Hongroise” (No. 
2), Liszt, Mr. Adolph Glose; grand scena, ‘‘ The Anvil 


Chorus," Verdi; overture, ‘‘ William Tell,” Rossini; trom- 
bone solo, ‘‘Sea Shells Waltz,” Innes, Mr. Frederick N. 
Innes ; ‘‘ The Irish Patrol,” Puerner; ‘‘ Military Congress of 
Nations,” Innes ; march, ‘‘ Thirteenth Regiment,”’ Innes. 

The overture to ‘‘ William Tell” was heartily encored. Mr. 
nnes was encored and played a selection from the ‘‘ Lily of 
Killarney.” 

The feature of the secend concert was the ‘‘ Congress of Na- 
which, as a decided novelty, attracted great atten- 
tion. There was some hesitation in its first rendition, which 
will be remedied in the performances to-day and throughout 
The success of the festival is now fully assured. 


tions,” 


the week. 
The program for to-day will be as follow: 

Part 1—Overture, ‘‘ Mirella,”” Gounod ; song, ‘‘ The Wan- 
derer,”” Schubert (euphonium obligato, Mr. J. White); song 
for ‘*Garden of Roses,” Gabriel (Mrs. Jule de 
Ryther); grand fantasia, ‘‘ Reminiscences of Gounod ;’ 
solo for piccolo, Wadsworth, ‘‘ Shower of Pearls” (Mr. J. 
W. Wadsworth); grand scena, Verdi, ‘‘ The Anvil Chorus” 
(‘Il Trovatore”), introducing grand chorus, anvil brigade, 
cannon accompaniment, &c. 

Part 2—Overture, ‘‘ Rosamunde,” Schubert ; 
solo, ‘‘ Gocd-bye, Sweetheart ” (by request), Hatton, Mr. F. N. 
concert gavotte, ‘‘ First Heart Throbs,” Ellenberg ; 
piano solo, ‘‘ Pasquinade,” Gottschalk, Mr. Adolf Glose ; 
grand descriptive fantasia, ‘‘The Military Congress of Na- 


contralto, 


trombone 


Innes ; 





can Opera Company, but, becoming disgusted with the busi- 


ness methods of that concern, took French leave of it and re- 


tions,” Innes; March, ‘‘ A Day with the Irish Brigade,” Kop- 


Christine Nilsson’s Performances. 
HE following list of Christine Nilsson’s per- 
formances in London has been compiled by Mr. W. W. 
Linton, and is worthy of preservation in our columns as a col- 
lection of historical facts valuable for future reference : 











Perfor- 
First Appearance. Opera. Composer. Character. mances. 
1. June 8, 1867..La Traviata... TT), | rere Violetta.......... 90 
2. June 1s, 1867.. Faust ..Gounod....Margherita.... .. 76 
3- June 27, 1867..Marta...............+:. Flotow..... Ore . 33 
4. July 11, 1867..Don Giovanni......... Mozart. ...Elvira...... ceaue 1a 
5. July 23, 1867..11 Flauto Magics.......Mozart.....Astrafiammante.. 4 
6. May 23, 1868.. Lucia di Lammermoor..Donizetti...Lucia......... 29 
7. June 6, 1868..Le Nozze di Figaro....Mozart..... Cherubino........ re 
8. June 19, 1869.. Hamlet.... ....... ...Thomas....Ophelia .. ..... 8 
9. May 14, 1870.. Robert le Diable.......Meyerbeer. Alice............ 9 
10. June 14, 1870.. Le Nozze di Figaro....Mozart.....Contessa ........ 2 
11. June 21, 1870. . Otello .Rossini.. .. Desdemona.... 9 
12. July 5, 1870..Mignon................ Thomas....Mignon.... 14 
13. June 11, 1874..1] Talismano. . ae Ee 12 
14. July 6, 1874.. 11 Trovatore .. Verdi. Leonora jeune 
15. July 16, 1874.. Les Huguenots . Meyerbeer. Valentina. ... ; 
16. June 12, 1875.. Lohengrin..... ..Wagner.... Elsa. whence ine 
17. July 6, 1880.. Mefistofele....... tip OSS ; Margherita and t 1 
Elena...... 
a ere ere el sepa ir 
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Latest from London “ Figaro.” 
peewee will regret to hear that Dr. A. 

C. Mackenzie's ‘‘ Cottar’s Saturday Night” has been 
withdrawn from the programs of the Birmingham Festival 
this month, leaving only two novelties ; that is to say, Dr. 
Bridge's cantata ‘‘ Callirhoe”” and Dr. Hubert Parry’s oratorio 
‘* Judith.” This isa thousand pities, and music lovers will be of 
a general opinion that it might usefully have been saved, even 
if one of such masterpieces as ‘‘ Concert Overture "—Grieg, 
‘* Psalm cxvii.”—Franz, scena and aria ‘‘ Esmeralda ’—Goring 
Thomas, or ‘*‘ Orchestral Fantasia 
ficed. ‘* The Cottar’s Saturday Night” is for chorus only, and 
it would probably take less than half an hour. 
elsewhere there will be a competition to secure it. 


—Grieg, had been sacri- 
However, 


* 
x 


* 
Apart from this disappointment, the revised program, 
though not rich in novelties, is likely to be of strong local in- 
terest. It opens, of course, with ‘* Elijah” on Tuesday morn- 
ing, Dvoradk’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater” and a miscellaneous program 
being given in the evening. Parry’s ‘‘ Judith” and Robert 
Franz’s Psalm cxvii. for double chorus is down for August 29, 
with in the evening ‘* The Golden Legend” (conducted by Dr. 
Richter, not by Sir Arthur Sullivan), two overtures and the 
‘* Invocation to Hope,” sung by Miss Anna Williams. ‘‘ Mes- 
siah” (Robert Franz’s version once more) will be performed 
at the morning concert on the 30th, and in the evening Dr. 
Bridge’s ‘‘ Callirhoe” will be produced, and Miss Fanny 
Davies will play Schumann's piano concerto. The morning 
program on the 31st will include Bach’s ‘* Magnificat,” Beet- 
hoven’s C minor symphony and Berlioz’s ‘‘ Messe des Morts,”’ 
and the festival will conclude in the evening with Hindel’s 
** Saul.” 


ca 
* 


* 
It is, after all, not at all unlikely that Mr. Harris at 


Covent Garden may next year once more have an operatic 





pitz. 


monopoly. The projected German opera season seems to 





THE AEOLIAN ORGAN AND MUSIC CO. 


Are now prepared to furnish the Trade with THE ORGAN OF THE FUTURE! 


TWO ORGANS IN ONE, AT A SMALL COST OVER THE OLD STYLE OF CABINET ORGAN. 





STYLE 1000. 


6 Sets of Reeds. 
Boxep, 469 Las 
sets of reeds and divided octave coupler. 
reeds, besides Sub-bass and 


14 Stops. 
W e1GHT, 
Manual Organ has two 
Automatic Organ has two full sets of 
Celeste, 





THE TERRITORY IS RAP DLY BEING 





STYLE 500. 
Length, 45 in. Height, 75 in. Width, 28 in, 
Weicut, Boxep, 395 Les. 
Manual Organ has five octaves of reeds and divided octave 
r oa The Automatic Organ has two full sets of reeds. Three sets 
in all. 








THE AAOLIAN ORCAN AND MUSIC Co., 831 Broadway, bet. {2th and (3th Sts, New York. 





STYLE 2900. 
Height, 67 in. 


WEIGHT, Boxep ror SHipmEnt, 339 Las. 


Length, 44 in. Width, 23 in, 


This Organ contains two full sets of reeds, four stops, 


TAKEN UP BY THE KNOWING DEALERS. &@” WRITE FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES. 
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hang fire simply for want of a theatre. 


English opera. 


Four impresarios are 
after theatres, two for Italian, one for German and one for 
But if *‘ Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
which is backed by a couple of lords and by Mr. Alfred Hays, 


The popular 


Limited,” 


Mr. Charles Wyndham and others interested in comic opera a 


and varieties, carries out avowed intentions, that once famous 
opera house will be devoted to variety entertainments. 
new Carl Rosa theatre_is not yet begun, and Mr. Rosa for his 
‘* Paul Jones ”’ 
Accordingly, 


light opera company and the production of 
secured the Prince of Wales’ in January. 


only remain Drury Lane and Covent Garden, both of which 
the latter for Italian opera and the | 
| Mr. Albert Fransella, a flautist ; 


Mr. Harris will control, 
former probably for the Meiningen troupe. 


Mr. Manns, 


The | 


has 


there | certos and other works, 


Saturday, for example, 


English vocalist, 
com, has been again engaged by the Berlin Philharmonic 
orchestra to sing at two concerts to be given by them at the 
Scheveningen (Holland) festival, on the roth and 17th inst. 


with the regular daily orchestra, 
started his autumn classical concerts at the Crystal Palace, 
where (with a few reserved seats at a shilling and 3,000 free 
seats) capital performances are given of symphonies, 
and several 
opportunity of showing what they can do, 
the new comers announced included 


and Miss Fredericka Taylor, a vocalist, while among the other 
artists were Misses Delves Yates Lilian Yates, Mr. W. 
Nicholl and Mr. W. Black, the last a young baritone who has 
recently been singing with the National Opera Troupe in the 
United States. f two or three of the leading orchestral items 


programs might 


Mrs. Agnes Lark- 


and 


x 


of such were advertised, so that visitors 


know what they were likely t 
amateurs than hitherto would attend these excellent concerts, 


has 


hear, it is prebable that more 


con- * * 
The new “ Tower of London” 

Sullivan is announced to be placed in rehearsal 

But we happen to know the 


opera by Gilbert and 


at the 


artists have an 
At the concert on 


new 
Savoy 
is by no 


next Monday. musi¢ 





Mr. Cesare Geloso, a pianist, | means finished. 





Professional Cards. 


THE METROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


21 East 14th Street, New York, 

The Leading Music School in the United States. 
Taculty selected only from the most eminent Musicians 
A beautiful new Pipe Organ just added to the 
equipments. Among the Faculty are: 

A. Baratt, C. pe Janon, 

| G. B. Panny, 
CuHarces Roperts, Jr., 
C. B. Rurenser, 
A. RusseLt, 








Dr. L. 
Dup.iey Buck, 
D. L. Down, 
Avucust Dupin, 
H. W. Greene, L. 
PaoLo Giorza, Harry Rowe SHELLEY, 
Wa crer J. Hatt, Cuirrorp ALFRED ScHMIDT, 
C, RB. Haw.ey, S. P. WarREN, 

H. W. GREENE, co. B. HAWLEY, 

General Manager. Musical Director. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


Pianist, Accompanist and Teacher. 
ing in Private. 
Address a10 East Tenth Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture. 1427 Park ave., bet. 8oth & 8st sts., New York. 


MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concert ana ‘)ratorio. 
Address Geo. W. Cosy, 23 East rth street; or 
residence, 137 West q9th Street, New York 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


en Vv oca Culture, 217 Second | Avenue, New York. 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 


VIOLONCELLO VIRTUOSO, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work; also alimited number of Pupils. 
Address 217 West 46th Street. 


Mr. CHARLES KAISER, 
Oratorio and Concert Ten Address 
STEINW. AY HALL. New York. 


Accompany- 





CARL AL VES, 


Vv ocal Instructor, 
1646 Park Ave., near grst ‘ St, New York. 


MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place. 


Mr. GUSTAV L. BECKER 


Pianist and Teacher, 
»74 East 8and Street, New York. 
MR. W WIL LIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


MICHAEL BANNER, 


Violinist. Open for Engagements. 
_225 East 81st Street, N New York. 





MME. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocat Tracuar, 
21g East roth Street, New York 





Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 

From Vienna. Pupil of Marchesi. Instruction in 
Operatic and Concert Singing. A ply from 1:30 to 2 
P. M., at 130 East soth street. New York 


VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 
No. 19 East r4th Street, New York City. 


ALBERT KUENZLEN, 


Violin Instruction and —. Pas dat 
dence, 738 Lexington Ave., New Yo 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 


Pianoforte, Violin and Hqsmeay Instruction. 
Lessons in Ensemble ree. Addre 
STEINWAY HALL, New York. 





Resi- 





MISS NEALLY STEVENS, 


Concert Pianist, 
191 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, III. 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


Thorough instruction un ier ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LITER- 
ATURE, L ANGUAG ES, PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE AND TUNING. Tuition, $5 to $25 per term. 
Board and Room, including Steam Heat and Electric 

| Light, $5 to $7.50 per week. For Illustrated Calendar 


giv * pull oe wow 
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HRISTI 


peer a 
WITH THE 


OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS | 
Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone 
Catalogues and Price to the Trade Furnished on 
Application, 

FACTORY, 61, 68, 65, 67, 69,71 FRONT ST. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 92 MONROE S1T 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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KELLER PIANO, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE KELLER PIANO C0., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


New York Warerooms: 17 E. 14th St. 
~<O——_» CHARTERED IN 1865.3——¢ 
NEW YoRE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


LOCATED ONLY AT 
No. 5 EAST 14th STREET, 


Third door east of Fifth Avenue. 
This Renowned School of Music, Elocution, Modern 
Languages, Drawing and Painting, offers to 
students unequaled advantages. 


DARDMAN 
PB 8 GRAY: 


PIANOS 


ESTABLISHED 1837, 








Factory, 543, 545 & 547 Broadway 
ALBANY, N. Y. 





NEWMAN BROS. ORGANS, 


38 & 40 South Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 


in the market. 


JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine chese organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 24 Union Square, New York, 


EVERY — 


BUSINESS, 
CALLING, 


— REQUIRE — 


CHRISTIE & CO., 
| 232 and 234 East 44th Street, New York. 
| Warerooms: 158 Kast 45th Street. 


WM. ROHLFING & CO. 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


FOREIGN + MUSIC, 


Including Edition “‘ Peters,” ‘‘ Andre,” and all Standard Editions. 
Publishers of Edition ‘‘ KRohlfing.”’ 





@@—y™ The Trade throughout the United States and Canada supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 
Write for terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 








ROYAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC AT MUNICH. 


OMMENCEMENT of a new course on September 15, 1888. 


Departments: Organ, 


(Professor JosEF 


Counterpoint and Composition 
RHEINBERGER), 


Piano, Singing, Harmony, 


String and Wind Instruments, Harp, Dramatic Instruction in 


Opera and Drama. 


Prospectus to be had at Scu1RMER & Co.'s 
’ 


New York, or upon application to the Secretary of the Roya. 


ScHooL or Music. 


The Royal Director: Kart FREIHERR VON PERFALL. 








ESTABLISHED 1847. 


GEORGE GEMUNDER, 


— MAKER OF— 


Tae WORLD-RENOWNED VIOLINS 


(PUPIL OF VUILLAUME OF PARIS). 
His Emveror Violin (the Kaiser) achieved the Greatest Triumph in Violin Making. 
( PHILADELPHIA, 1676. 


| GREATEST SUCCESS |...c% te 


"N E w ORLEANS, 1884-1885 
(Not competing.) 
LONDON, 188s. 


en's 
YORK, + 
Np ARIS, 1855. 
CHARLE STON, 1855. 
BALTIMORE, 
PARIS, 386 ae 1870. Wherever Exhibited. 
VIENNA, 1873. \ 


NEW YORK SALESROOM : Guenes GEMUNDER, Jr.’s, VIOLIN STUDIO, No. 27 UNION SQUARE. 


ASTORIA, INe =< 


Artistic Repairing and Reconsrctin 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Nors.—Not connected with any other establishment 
of a similar name. 








PA. 


KBRELLMER 
PIANO @ ORGAN WORKS, 


@" For Price and Territory address the Manufacturers. 
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The Musical Courter. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 





Subscript on (including postage) invariably in advance. 
Yearly, 64.00; Foreign, 65.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


PER INCH, 
Three Months #20.00 | Nine Months...... ... ...$60.00 
Six Months 40.00 | Twelve Months..... 86.00 


Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 Pp. mM. on 
Monday 
All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money orders 





NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 15, 1888. 





Mare BLUMENBERG, Orro FLOERSHEIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 


East 14th St., New York. 


A. 


Offices: No. 25 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 148 STATE STREET. 


JOHN E, HALL, Western RepresentATIvE 


AMERICAN OFFICE: Corner Wilton Avenue 
and Yonge Street, Toronto, Can. 


BRITISH 


Roserts, Representative. 





AXIOMS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


- — 


I, Do not pay your advertising in trade papers in ad- 


vance 


EE, Editors of trade papers who ask that their adver- 
tising bills be paid in advance have no money to con- 


duct their business. 


EEE. Their papers consequently have no income, no 


influence, no circulation, no resources, no power. 


IV. Should you refuse to pay their advertising bilis in 
advance, their papers would cease and, papers of 
that class have no value to advertisers. 





F' )R the past five years this paper has had 16 pages 


rhis week the paper has 20 pages. 


weekly, Before that time it was a 12 page paper. 
Whenever the pres- 
re on ourcolumns requires it we enlarge the paper to 
»4, 28 But the 


This week it has 20 pages. 


36 or 40 pages, as the case may be. 


paper has 16 pages. 


= 
: i 1k * Ohio State Journal,” Columbus, Ohio, in speak- 
ing of THe Musica Courter, says of this paper 
that it is “standing at the head of the musical press.” 
\nd the Mansfield, Ohio, “ Herald” contains a notice 
which refers to THE MUSICAL COURIER as the “leading 
and most fearless of music trade papers.” Both of these 


Ohio opinions are perfectly correct. 





THE VALUE OF CIRCULATION. 


T ra 


much n oney 


{f) payment of money for advertising in papers that 
have no stability and no legitimate circulation is so 
wasted. The value of advertising in a 
ver such as THE MUSICAL COURIER is attested by the 


following communication, which was voluntarily given 
to us by the gentleman whose name is signed to it, and 
who called at our office in person to express his gratifi- 


cation at the result of his investment: 


This stencil war was conducted in the interests of 
18 East Seventeenth-st., nesdod _ ade 7, fo. phamedt | enaw 
New York, August 13, 1888, t the legitimate piano trade. Zo this Stencil ‘war of 
ey ours there was opposed the combined music trade 
' ; bh _ | press of the country. Every little sheet published 
al asec : « + y < av - = 7 . . 
n pleased to state to you that that I have dis-| Fase or West that could claim that it was a 


covered the value of advertising in THE MUSICAL 


advertised my “ Practice-Clavier,” and although the ad- 
vertisement has been published by you only a short 
time, I have received very many inquiries about my 
instrument and have sold a large number—simply 
This has 
taught me the value of advertising in the proper 


through my advertisement in your paper. 


mediums. Yours respectfully, 


A. K. VIRGIL. 


THE GREAT CONVERSION. 


T will be remembered that in our last issue (August 8) 

we published the following letter, addressed to the 

Schubert Piano Company, of this city, by the publishers 
of the “Orleans Republican,” Albion, N, Y.: 











Schubert Piano Company : 

GENTLEMEN—Being satisfied that an injustice was done you in the article 
on “ Stencil Pianos "’ in late issue of the “ Republican,” which article was 
sent us as a paid notice, we will give correction to same in issue of August 
8. We have no desire to interfere in any way with legitimate business 
interests, and regret that we were unconsciously led into the publication 
of the item reflecting on your goods. 

Yours truly, 

A.sion, N. Y., August 4, 1888. 

On that same day (August 8) the “ Republican” pub- 
lished its promised correction in the following direct 
and straightforward style: 

SCHUBERT PIANO COMPANY 
CONCERN, 

In our issue of June 20 we published an article headed 
‘* Bogus Pianos,” by which we intended to inform our readers 
of a custom among certain piano manufacturers of stenciling 
the names of celebrated composers upon their cases, thus de- 
ceiving the public as to their real manufacture. Among these 
composers was the name of ‘‘ Schubert.” We also stated that 
as these fancy names were nota trade mark they might be 
used on the name board of any piano, however cheap or worth- 
less. We are now happy to state that the name ‘‘ Schubert” 
should not have been in the list, as a thoroughly reliable com- 
pany in New York manufacture the Schubert pianos and con- 
trol the name, being a stock company, of which Peter Duffy is 
the president. We can better describe this company by an 
extract from THE MusIcAL Courier, one of many journals 
forwarded to us confirming the reliability of the Schubert 


C. G. Beacu & Co., 
Publishers ** Republican.” 


CORRECTION—THE NOY A BOGUS 


Company : 

“* Mendelssohn,” ** Wagner”’ and ‘‘ Haydn” are stencil or bogus names 
on pianos, and these names do not indicate the origin of the piano on which 
they will be found. But the case is entirely different with the name of 
** Schubert.’’ There is in this city a piano manufacturing establishment 
located in a large factory building at Nos. 542 and 544 West Fortieth-st., 
which 1s known as the Schubert Piano Company, and which was founded 
in 1880 and regularly incorporated in 1885. This company manufactures 
the Schubert pianos and is the only concern that is entitled to the use of 
that name. 

“Of the many journals forwarded ” to the “ Republican” 
the only one quoted was THE MUSICAL COURIER, for the 
reason that this paper was the only consistent journal of 
the whole lot and the only one that gave a direct explana- 
tion of the subject and the only explanation that ap- 
pealed to the intelligence of the reader. 

The above case of the Schubert Piano Company, first 
noticed in these columns, goes on record as the most 
cowardly and sickly evidence of the utter uselessness of 
the so-called music trade press of this country, with the 
single and isolated exception of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
and to prove the truth of our statement a little history 
must be reviewed. 

For years past THE MUSICAL COURIER has been 
waging a war upon the stencil fraud piano with such 
success that there are now hundreds of dealers in this 
land who are either ashamed or afraid .o handle a sten- 
cil piano, or who, if they do handle it, ‘o so surrepti- 
tiously. Our record in the paper and herc in this office 
shows that we have killed the sales of hundreds of sten- 
cil pianos—pianos that would have been sold had it not 
been for THE MUSICAL COURIER. Our opposition has 
been so powerful that several manufacturers of stencil 
goods have withdrawn from that class of business and 
others have promised to follow suit. Their names need 
not be mentioned, but, in case of urgency, would 
be given to those who are not aware of these facts. 


music trade paper opposed THE MUSICAL COURIER 


or ridiculous, or claimed that the stencil piano was an 
article which we had no business to meddle with or ac- 
cused us of ulterior motives, but all of them agreed that 
we could effect nothing, and the latter agreement was 
based upon the knowledge of these trade editors that 
they had accomplished nothing themselves in any par- 
ticular, 

We paid no attention to their opposition or their de- 
nunciation, but kept up the fight against the stencil fraud 
piano, broadened the field of our usefulness and extend- 
ed the circulation and influence of the paper in the di- 
rection unheard of before, and above all made this 
paper the mouthpiece of the legitimate music trade, the 
Oracle of Delphi for doubters interested in the piano 
and organ problem. All the stencil fiends, beginning 
with those in the hotbed at Washington, N. J., and end- 
ing with Wilson, Carter, Swick, Herlich & Co., &c., and 
the stencil fraud dealers out West, looked with hopes 
and prayers upon their coadjutors and assistants, the 
editors of the music trade press that denounced THE 
MUSICAL COURIER, and yet we kept right on, never 
deviating from the principle laid down originally. 

Suddenly, a few weeks ago, as if struck by a cyclone, 
the whole music trade papers that had antagonized us 
for years veered right about and printed an appealing 
series of articles begging the editors of a paper in Al- 
bion, N. Y., called the “ Orleans Republican,” to retract 
a statement made in the “Republican” to the effect 
that the Schubert piano was a stencil piano. 

In amazement the piano trade, hardly trusting their 
eyes, read articles defending the Schubert Piano Com- 
pany against the aspersion that they were stencilers. 
What produced this overpowering and sudden conver- 
sion? Was it, after all, wrong to stencil? Is it, after 
all, a disgrace to sell a stencil fraud piano? Certainly, 
all the music trade papers are unanimous now that the 
stencil a sham and a fraud. Yes; but how did 
this wholesale conversion take place? These very pa- 
pers have for years been denouncing THE MUSICAL 
COURIER for pursuing the stencil ; how is this? 

We will tell you how it is. The Schubert piano ad- 
vertises with these papers at the rate of from $50 to 
$100 a year. The Schubert Piano Company was dam- 
aged by the article that included them among a lot of 


is 


stencilers. The Schubert Piano Company informed 
THE MUSICAL COURIER of the fact. THE MUSICAL 
COURIER immediately explained the situation and 


exonerated the Schubert Piano Company. The Schu- 
bert piano then ordered all the rest of the music 
trade papers to fall into line and indorse the action of 
THE MUSICAL COURIER. All the rest of them—* horse, 
foot and dragoons ’’—fell into line. Everyone knew that 
he would lose the little Schubert advertisement if be 
disobeyed, and for the sake of keeping the Schubert ad- 
vertisement every other music trade paper denounced 
the stencil piano. And that is the sum, substance and 
philosophy of music trade journalism in the United 
States of America, Anno Domino 1888. 





—Mr. James S Cumston, of Hallett & Cumston, Boston, 
who left Liverpool on the gth, is expected here this week, 

—Forty pianos and a $4,000 pipe organ were destroyed at 
the fire of the Convent of the Sacred Heart in this city on 
Monday night. 

—dAccording to the official return of the trade census, it ap- 
pears that in Saxony, Germany, 2,304 persons are employed in 
the manufacture of pianos, while 5,584 persons are employed 
in making other kinds of musical instruments. Of these over 
5,000 individuals belong to the Voigtland, and in Oelsnitz they 
form the majority of the working population, 

—The fifty-first anniversary of the establishment of the 
firm of William Knabe & Co., Baltimore, was celebrated 
on Monday, August 6. On the day previous the executive 
committee—William Theis, president ; Charles Schmuck, vice- 
president; L. Stiebel, secretary ; William Borneman, treas- 
urer, and M. Mehner—visited Loudon Park Cemetery and 
decorated the grave of Mr. William Knabe, who died June 3, 
1863. They also decorated the grave of Mrs, Katharina 
Knabe, who died April 21, 1887, with flowers and evergreens. 
Thousands of people congregated at the Schuetzen Park on 
the day of the celebration, which is an annual festival, to do 
honor to Messrs. Knabe & Co. Mr. Ernst Knabe made his an- 
nual address, and was followed by a speech by His Honor Mayor 
Latrobe, of Baltimore. The mayor betrayed a more intimate 
knowledge with the piano than anyone would have attributed to 








COURIER, 


It is the only paper in which I have thus far 





and derounced our war upon the stencil as either wrong 


lim. , The anniversary festival was a great success. 
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Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. Have the indorse- 





The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 


SOHMER & CO., Ti utachupaen 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 


























ment of all leading artists. 








NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 


“ae NEW ENGLAND PIANO co. 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 
KRAKAUER BROS. 
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| 3 : } GQ | MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 
’ | | Upright Pianos 





WAREROOMS : 


Uprights in Latest Styles and Beautiful Designs. | Ze ENE 2h met | 40 Union Square, New York. 


FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE. 





FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. to its 
TONE, the MATERIAL used 


earn am, \ in its construction, and the CARE 
wai given to every detail. 


New York Warerooms, 103 East Fourteenth Street. | | Miasirated Catalogue nent free 


Western Warerooms and Offices, No. 148 State Street. Chicago, Ml |g STEY-OREAN-(S 
| Ap BRATTLEBORO Ar; 





EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


SENG FOR CATALOGUES ‘ 
WEAVER ORGAN & PIANO co. 
yw YERK PAU. 


na AGENTS | DECKER & SON, | plHE PUBLIC 


because they are matchless 


honest, Gracias instruments | GYONA,. Square and Upright Pianofortes. oa laine “ices ee 


honest, first-class instruments 
WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. power of their capacity to 
outlast any other make of 


























for which a fancy price is not 
charged to cover heavy ad- Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. 
| Pianos, 


vertising expenses. “LEAD THEM ALL.” 


RELIABLE CARPENTER ORGANS. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT., U.S. A. 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY. 


FISCAER J. & C. FISCHER PIANOS, Sea 


[840e, © >| 


Pp) Goes oa Ss GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. | ——— 


























73, 000 


NOW IN USE. 





2 OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: c=. 


NONE 2 DURABILITY ¢ 415, 417, 419, 421, 423, 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








THE “TRIBUNE” ON THE HARD- 
MAN GRAND. 


> 


PIANISTE, who isto play at Brighton Beach under 
A Anton Seidl and who read our last week’s article 
on the Hardman grand piano, called on Mr. Peck a few 
told him that she must have a better 
grand to play. Mr. Peck promised the lady that the 
yrand would be put in order for her, that it needed regu- 
lating, & known effect of our article 
and indorses our statement. The object we desire to 
gain is the improvement of the piano in this country, 
for with a higher standard of piano construction comes 
a higher standard of true appreciation and consequently 
musical appreciation in the household. Tin pans and 
bad pianos are not the mediums through which children 
education, and the 


days ago and 


This is the first 


and students can attain a musical 
grand piano, the instrument of the concert room, repre- 
sents the highest form of the piano building art, and for 
that reason a grand piano which is below the standard 
should be removed or improved, as Mr. Peck said. Mr. 
Peck showed the lady a criticism written by Mr. Krehbiel, 
of the“ Tribune,” and attempted to prove that it re- 
ferred to the Hardman grand in a complimentary man- 


ner. We reprint it: 
4 musical delight of a high order was afforded by the one new compos- 
tion on the program of the same concert This was a piano concerto, 
nposed and played by Mr. R. Burmeister, of Baltimore. Mr. Burmeis- 
ter is a musician of refined tastes and lofty ideals. He is also a pianist of 
rare powers. His concerto was an agreeable surprise, and we would be 


wlad to hear it again, under more favorable circumstances, in one of our 
mncert rooms next season 
It is a thoroughly noble and consistently beautiful work in thought and 
“r, meeting in a considerable degree the highest definition of a con- 
It shows off the instrument and the player to advantage, and yet 
s ever present the idea that the music is beautiful for its own sake. 
t was splendidly played and well accompanied 
What does the“ Tribune "say? ‘ It shows off the in- 
strument That signifies that the concerto of Mr. Bur- 
meister is a composition which shows off the possibilities 
not the Hardman, not the Chickering, not 
It 
means that the concerto is written what the Germans call 
rwiermasstg, and to prove this Mr. Krehbiel says: 
We would be giad to hear it again under more favor- 
which signifies, if it signifies any- 
thing at all, that a better piano must be used than the 
Hardman off the in the Bur- 
meister work and through the instrument the concerto. 
That is the interpretation given to the *“ Tribune” 


f the 
the Steinway, not the Sohmer piano, but the piane. 


piano; 


arcumstan 


to “show instrument ”’ 


lady pianist in question, by us and by 
If it does not 


criticism by the 


ny other sane set of human beings. 


ignify this why should Mr. Peck promise to put that 
We advise Mr. 
criticism aside at once; it 


ery piano in order for the pianiste ? 
Peck to put that “ Tribune ” 
is a most subtly damaging statement against the Hard- 
man grand, and we bow in admiration before the bucolic 
brains that can’t see through it, 

Mr. Krehbiel, moreover, is not the man or the critic to 
introduce remarks about pianos in his comments upon 


To 


attribute such a course to him is an insult to his intelli- 


performances. He never did and he does not now. 


rence and a slur upon his well-known probity of charac- 
ter. In this instance he emphatically declares and in the 
most refined style that the Burmeister concerto should 
be heard again under more favorable circumstances, in- 
tead of declaring that the piano was deficient, thus 
The hall 


the 


ivoiding very delicately the piano question. 


1. Brighton Beach is remarkably effective from 


acoustic point of view, and to attribute the defects of an 
as the one built under Colell’s 


trument to a hall such 


uspices at the beach is not ridiculous, but simply ludi- 
crous 

We have always advocated the merits of the Hardman 
piano. The uprights of that firm deserve all the praise 


that can be bestowed upon such attractive instruments, 


espe 
t 


step when compared with the old Hardman pianos, 


Dealers have made small fortunes out of these pianos, 


ially as they represent a tremendous progressive 


and they are fully worth their wholesale price. Every 
word said of them in these columns was true and is 
true to-day. For these reasons it seemed to us a nar- 


row minded policy not to spend the time and money 
upon the grand in order to use it as a means to advance 
still further the position of the Hardman upright. For 
this reason, and because a large and important con- 
uutuency depends upon the opinions expressed in these 
olumns, the truth had to be published and the defects 
of the Hardman grand made public. It was public 
among the thousands who had heard it and who were 
able to judge it, and we simply reflected that opinion as 
we do musical opinion all over the country on vital 
questions. 

Mr. Peck’s mistake with this grand is supplemented 
to the mistake he made six months ago by publishing a 





list of dealers with which he intended to show that his 
house would manufacture 3,500 pianos in 1888. We 
stated at the time that this was a blunder, for one rea- 
son alone, viz., the factory has ‘not the capacity to 
produce 70 pianos a week, and that fact is generally 
known. The following was the list published by Mr. 
Peck just six months ago : 





Jesse French Piano and Organ Company, Nashville. ) 
™" 44 4 sag i Memphis. - 300 
_ ” ” " ” St. Louis. j 
Mellor & Hoene, Pittsburgh, Pa................2000. 225 
W. D. igtton, Philadelphia, Pa... <5.05 esuahc.... 200 
Detroit Music Company, Detroit, Mich............... 175 
Prees'@ Son, Dalias, Tex, « ..s dhiacs uMeiiea sc cccccee 100 
J. W. Gardner, California... ... «oe oe ame Ve cccccccee 100 
D. S. Johnston & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. ... 100 
Root & Sons Music Company, Chicago, Ill... ........ 100 
CC. Matvey.& Co., Boden, Mase. « .is.65 «3 6ods.0s et 100 
Nene Ford Gtr Pam GeeeG.. Gos ccctesscce cccpcees 100 
Walter D. Moses & Co., Richmond, Va............... 100 
Junin reates NGGy CRBGBIG.. cities oc ccc cccbb cdbecce 100 
George W. Chatterton, Jr., Springfield, Ill....... 75 
Lynde. & Reiph eta, NET ike. 0.00 0a > Aube saw 75 
Mueller Music Company, Council Bluffs, Ia........... 75 
Anderson @ Co., Basakiua, N. V.0 cs acccc. ssszueeese 75 
S.A Ward, MewerkyiN. 3. ie... b+ stave Fut bok vs . oan 75 
J. FT. Wanita, Chevelnmd, Gi. occicccvccciccccces 75 
Leadon Branch, England . svc... . ¢Wiw ic ets aie 0d o's. 50 
W. G. Metzerott & Co., Washington, D.C... ........ 75 
CC. Ih. Se SO TAGE oon cas és Se «+ 00 04% 75 
Barrett Brothers, Binghamton, N. Y...............5: 50 
C. Hi. Blower, Toromte, Cemeda...... xccicses. ie 50 
Laurent, Laforce & Co., Montreal, Canada. .......... 50 
Fielding & Moscow, Newburgh, N. Y................. 25 
E. G. Billings, Providence, R. I.. ..ssse.....s00- 25 
L. Backer & Co., Hartford.....:.miseeaewee ca. dae 25 
Bunnell & Aikens, Bellefonte... o; deee® « ee . 10 
Burtis & Kirkbride, Mt. Holly, N. J.....2.0..0seeeees 25 
R. C. Bollinger, Fost Smith, Ack ..iiigces... coneascics 25 
A, Re Teer Me preeatre, PA... occ cvcccecccicvecesss 2 
D. O. Calder Estate, Salt Lake City, Utah....... my 25 
ms t, Cee Bo races, N.Y. «2... cscccc secon 20 
E. A. Collins, Albion, Pa............ Naida's oan ee 10 
Pete E,W Es veces ccccvscccavcateieee 10 
W. Bi, Beet, Beeeeeer, N. H..........a5 eee 25 
M. L. Faacher, Lansingburgh, N. Y............0..0.- 10 
Carl Hoffman, Leavenworth, Kan............ ....... 50 
Knight-McClure Music Company, Denver, Col........ 25 
HH, B. Came,” Beene, We Blecs cckaiigpiliccuscedowes 10 
C. M. Loomis, New Haven, Conn.... —.........424. 20 
Pe Ge NE, HORI, ADRs 6.600 0c0c000 seessenesen 15 
J. W. Pease & Son, Columbus, Ga.... ............... 10 
Woodward & Sumner, Portland, Me................. 25 
N. D. Smith & Son, New London, Conn.............. 40 
Fi By His 0.6 vevcccas. «cdots 20 
es SS BG Sin iis cn nc dacaccds eoewscvavts 10 
Rest Ba Ses ONO, od cc cidd bn Gtskbecsuebes 10 
Gemer Thomas, Danville, Pa........cccccsccccccccecs 10 
W. B. Vandewib; Bmmatt, Tad... 25.9 ° es ccnceccees 15 
J... Van Aken, Schemectady, NiY... i... ccccecees 2 
Geo. W. Warren, Evansville, Ind.............c.e00 25 
Buckingham, Moak & Marklove, Utica, N. Y.......... 30 
New York Warerooms, 138 Fifth-ave................ 400 
3,500 
Let us glance at it now. D.S. Johnston & Co., put 
down for 100, are out of business for some time. Lynes 


& Ralph, Buffalo, put down for 75. are out of business 
for some time. That takes off 5 per cent. at once, or 175 
pianos. J. W. Gardner has made so much money in 
real estate that he hardly attends to any piano business. 
He is put down for 100. We hear from London that 
not more than 20 Hardman pianos will be sold there in 
1888, if that many. On the above list it says 50. The 
New York warerooms are put down for 400, retail. We 
leave this figure to the New York trade for contempla- 
tion. One-half that number would be pretty heavy this 
Presidential year. Does anybody believe that the 
Mueller Music Company, at Council Bluffs, will sell 75 
Hardman pianos this year? Does anyone suppose that 
Laurent, Laforce & Co. in Montreal will sell 50—one a 
week? Burtis in Mount Holly—a little concern that 
sells a few low grade pianos—25 a year? N. D. Smith & 
Son, in New London, 40? We do not believe they sell 
40 new pianos a year all told. Junius Hart, in New 
Orleans, the Chickering agent, too! And then let us 
examine carefully all the big figures at the top of the 
list. 

It is our conscientious opinion that Hardman, Peck & 
Co. will be doing well—exceedingly well—if they will 
sell and get settlements for one-half the number of 
pianos, that is 1,800, One thousand eight hundred 


pianos of the grade of the Hardman uprights is a fine 
trade and signifies 35 pianos every week in the year— 
dull and busy weeks—and that is about the number that 
can safely be turned out of the Hardman factory as it is 
in 1888, 


It is therefore a blunder when one has control 





of so excellent and remunerative a business to injure it 
by subjecting it to the criticism and the ridicule which 
the above list has drawn out ever since its first publi- 
cation. There are also other firms in this country manu- 
facturing pianos equally as excellent in all respects as the 
Hardman piano—firms who would never condescend to 
publish a false or inflated list of their prospective 
sales, and firms who make better grands than the 
Hardman grand at Brighton Beach, and it is nothing 
less than a duty of a trade paper toward these 
firms and their agents to come forward and pub- 
lish the truth on the subject. These manufacturers 
to whom we refer—some old firms, other new ones— 
have been struggling and working and experimenting, 
and it will never do to permit such a criticism as the 
New York “ Tribune” criticism to be used in a twisted 
form to tell what is not true, nor will it do to let this 
list published by Mr. Peck be used continually against 
them and their agents as a fact when it is not so. The 
functions of journalism are broader and more significant 
and have a greater object than the mere effort to secure 
advertising patronage. There is such a thing as 
principle, and there is sucha thing as a reading con- 
stituency, which depends upon the utterances of a trade 
paper entirely independent of its advertising columns or 
any pressure that advertisers can bring to bear. At 
least such is the case with this paper, and it would be a 
sorrowful state of affairs if after five, six, seven, eight 
and more years a paper fearlessly and honestly conducted 
could not have attained an independent position such as 
this paper now occupies. 

When a scientific question in piano construction pre- 
sented itself to the piano trade of this country—such a 
question as the patent tuning device controversy of re- 
cent date—there was not another music trade paper out- 
side of THE MUSICAL COURIER that had the ability to 
handle it or the independence. Catering for an adver- 
tisement of Mason & Hamlin because that house makes 
pianos with patent tuning devices was of more corse- 
quence than printing the truth about the tuning devices. 
The Wheelock-Sturtevant question looms up_ before 
these trade journalists (Heaven save the mark!) like a 
ghastly nightmare and they tremble for fear of losing the 
Wheelock advertisement if they do not promptly and 
effectively “shut up” on the subject. These editors puff 
and compliment every firm in the trade for the purpose of 
getting a cheap advertisement, and then declare that 
every firm makes “fine’’ or first-class pianos, and after 
that they go off in the corner of their dingy offices and 
smile at each other when they say, ‘What fools these 
piano men are, anyhow.”” And of what value are these 
compliments when any firm can get them for an adver- 
tisement of $10, payable in advance? In addition to all 
this it is well known to the whole trade in the great 
States of the East and in the West that not one of them 
knows the names even of the parts of an action, much 
less what a piano or organ is or how these instruments 
are constructed or played upon. We do not propose to 
pursue any such kind of journalism, if journalism it can 
be called. Our stencil war continues right along, and 
will not cease, and so will our tendency follow the direc- 
tion originally planned and laid out. We succeeded on 
the strength of a policy which must have been eminently 
fitting from the start, and for that reason when this 
paper prints a statement that reflects credit upon a 
musical instrument that statement has value and means 
business for the firm involved in it. 

The silence purchased by an advertisement is the pre- 
cursor of journalistic paralysis, and we do not propose 
to suffer from that somnolent disease which has for 
some time afflicted our poverty stricken competi- 
tors. But there are opportunities offered constantly 
to restore them to health. Let them show some inde- 
pendence of thought and action, and, if a firm that makes 
porcelain or leather pin blocks happens to patronize 
them, have the moral courage to refuse to say that the 
leather pin block is the greatest improvement in up- 
rights. Of course, if they cannot publish their next 
week’s paper without saying that the leather pin block is 
the greatest improvement, or that Swick makes the finest 
piano—well, that changes the question. They certainly 
should be helped to bring next week’s paper out. It 
may be their last. 








—Mr. W. N. Grunewald, of Louis Grunewald & Co., New 
Orleans, who was here recently, states to us that he has pur- 
chased largely Fischer, Behr, Sohmer and Steinway pianos 
for the coming season *‘ which,” he says, ‘‘has the brightest 
outlook in the South.” 

—A piano maker has invented a ‘soft pedal” which re- 
duces the tone to a more indistinct pianissimo than was before 
known. This will do very well for summer hotels until a con- 
trivance is found which shall put the tone out of hearing.— 





Boston ‘‘ Transcript.” 
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DEALERS 


Who visit NEW YORK for the purpose of purchasing 


PIANOS 


Should not fail to pay a visit to the large and complete piano 


manufacturing establishment of 


BEHNING & Son. 


Third Avenue and 128th Street. 


THIRD AVE. ELEVATED RAILROAD STATION ONE BLOCK FROM THE FACTORY. 
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“SUPERIOR TOA 
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AS1 week 
following item 


The Ludden & Bates 


published the 


Southern Music House, of Savannah, 


advertise as {¢ ws 

By S ( with the manufacturers we are authorized to 
fler our Savannah friends and patrons the grandest opportunity ever 
reat chase of A STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS PIANO; 
utalogue price $ heretofore sold by us on payments of $25 cash, $10 
nonthly, at $ BUT NOW FOR A LIMITED PERIOD ONLY at 
$325-$5 Cash, $2 Weekly. 

That would take over three years @0 pay for the piano, pro- 
vided the payments are made punctually. We would like to 
know what strictly first-class piano can be sold for $325 cash 


ljown, much less on installments. 

We have now before us the complete circular of the 
Ludden & Bates Southern Music House and are, there- 
f to inform our readers that the “ strictly 


for $325 at $2 a week is the Mathushek 


ore, enabled 


first-class piano 
plano 

This Ludden & Bates announcement is curious. The 
; 


firm represent and sell the Chickering pianos and on 
this circular before us they state: 
The Mathushek pianos are now acknowledged by the best judges of 
usic ir par ur untry to be vastly superior to any other pianos 


adk 


That includes the Chickering pianos, which Ludden 


& Bates represent. ‘* Vastly superior to any other pianos 


made" is not an ambiguous statement; there is no 


equivocation about that 
Chickering 


$325, at $2 a week 


It is a direct statement by a 


age 


sncy that the piano which they sell for 
is ‘vastly superior” to the Chicker- 
ing, and it is easy to reach the inference that Ludden & 
Bates are publishing what they know to be false, or that 


they either offer the Chickering pianos for less than $325 


er them worth as much or more than the 


or do not consid 
Mathushek pianos. Of course, what they publish above 
to be false, which 
The appli- 
cation of a dose of trade ethics to Ludden & Bates may 


absolutely false and they know it 


is 


makes the case against them rather serious. 


restore them to a condition more compatible with com- 
mercial decency 
In the first place, who are the “ best judges of music,” 


and whereabouts “in all parts of our country” can they 


be found who “acknowledged” that the “ Mathushek 
pianos ure vastly superior to any other pianos 
mad Who are they? Of course there is no such 
thing as the “best judges of music,”” anyhow. Names 





must be mentioned There are no names mentioned in 
the circular, for the very simple reason that the Ludden 
& Bates concern can give no names. Just for the fun of 
t, let the Ludden & Bates house give the names of these 
best judges of music THE MUSICAL COURIER will 
mail a draft of $2 the Mayor of Savannah, to be 
given by him to the poor of that city, if the Ludden & 
Bates house will publish at once a half dozen names of 
these “best judges of music,” provided they are “ best 
udyves Che musical world of America know who the 
best judy ire, but we will leave the decision in the 
hands of Chickering & Sons. If they decide that the 
Ludden & Bates judges are the “best” “in all parts of 
our country” we will mail the draft. 

It seems as if some firms cannot do business without 
the help of humbug and tomfoolery. 





Behning & Son. 
- first firm among piano manufacturers to 


al attractive appeal for the approaching 


ch is expected to be very large, are Messrs. Beh- 


ning & S whose large factory on 128th-st. and Third-ave 
has had a remarkable summer record We desire to call at- 
tenti heir tull page advertisement in this number of the 
paper and & y that the trade of this house has never been 
prosper n any summer term as during the past May, 
me and 
Their nst nents ire to-day among the most attractive 
piar th in tone and touch, and in the exquisite designs 
1 thorough workmanship of the cases. 
The B gs have always taken a great pride in their 
piat Mr. Henry Behning, Sr., instilled the idea and prin- 
ple into his son’s mind that a high grade piano, an instru- 
ent at i be conscientiously recommended because it is 
nsciet y « tructed, would build up the reputation of 
ts make nd young Behning persevered in that direction, 
lhis has res i lentifying the name of Behning witha 
piano U ! gnized by the trade and profession as a 
nusic production of unusual merit 
It ite in jay tor us to descant in detail upon these 
iow well known and appreciated merits of the Behning piano. 
These instruments are now favorably known throughout the 
ength and breadth of the land, for Behning & Son, not satis- 
d witha eral expenditure of money for advertising, have 
ilso been engaged in traveling in all sections of the Union, in 
order to meet personally the best and leading dealers and to 
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public at large. There is not a section of importance, from a 
commercial point of view, that has not been visited and studied 
by Messrs. Behning & Son and their traveling representatives, 
Mr. Reinhard Kochman and young Albert Behning. They 
have in consequence acquired a valuable amount of trade in- 
formation, and their judgment enables them to produce the very 
styles of pianos most in demand. 

Dealers who visit this city should therefore not neglect to 
call at the Behning factory in Harlem. To go through the 
factory and study the system and method in vogue with the 
Behnings is in itself an educational process for,the dealer, and 
if he succeeds in getting the agency of the Behning piano the 
dealer will be able to make money and satisfy his trade be- 


sides, 








The B. Shoninger Company. 
W" reprint the following from the New 


Haven ‘‘ Journal and Courier :” 

‘*The B. Shoninger Piano and Organ Company is another 
instance of a constant and remarkable increase of business. 
Its 
making 1,500 pianos a year and from 3,000 to 4,000 organs 


business has increased to such an extent that it is now 
yearly, and has nearly doubled its force of employés in the 
It has added forty men to its force in the last 
five months, all of whom came to the shop from the best piano 


last five years. 


shops in New York, as they find that they can live and sup- 
port their families more cheaply in New Haven than in New 
York, at the same time getting pleasanter rents and more 
room for less money than in the crowded metropolis, to say 
nothing of the improvement to the health of their wives and 
children in living in a city like New Haven as compared with 
crowded and pent-up Gotham. The firm has now 300 em- 
ployés, all skilled workmen, and the pay roll amounts to about 
$250,000 a year. The concern is just about to put in a 250 
horse power engine with 300 horse power boilers, more steam 
power being required for the increased amount of machinery 
in use and to be added. The engines are being made by 
Wheelock, who made the engine now in use at the factory and 
used there for the last thirteen years. The boilers will be 300 
horse power, as, besides running the machinery steam, heat is 


required for the work rooms and kiln dry.” 


Trade Notes. 


—Mr. L. Geilfuss has returned from Europe. 





—The export of organs by the Wilcox & White Organ Com- 
pany, of Meriden, Conn., amounted to over 100 in July. 

—Among the callers at this office since last publication day 
was Mr. Harry T. Stevenson, with Otto Sutro & Co., Balti- 
more, 

—George A. Illidge has left the Guild Piano Company, of 
Boston. This is in accord with the statement we published 
a month ago. 

—Reed organ manufacturers who wish to examine a valuable 
attachment to reed organs can see the same in the office of 


THE MusicaL CourRIER. 
—M. A. Decker & Son have been very busy during July and 
the present month continue active. Their books show an 


unprecedented summer trade. 

—There is a fine display of Briggs pianos at the Cincinnati 
Exhibition. These instruments are made of the finest French 
walnut and of mahogany, and the cases are very elaborate. 
—Mr. Jesse French, Mr. Field and Mr. Houck, who conducts 
the Memphis branch of the Jesse French Piano and Organ 
Company, were here a few days ago and returned to Onset 
Bay, Mass., on Monday. 

—Lescuyer’s ‘‘ resonator” is a kind of double metallic harp 
provided with a sound board and having its two faces fitted 
with strings that vibrate in unison with those of the piano in 
the fourth and fifth octave. This apparatus is placed in the 
framework behind the sound board, and is completely con- 
cealed. 

—The durability of the Krakauer piano was demonstrated 
in a recent instance, which will afford satisfaction to the many 
persons who are using the Krakauer and to the manufacturers, 
Messrs. Krakauer Brothers, and their agents. Eight years 
ago they sold an upright to a Mr. H. M. Miller, who first 
shipped it to Pottsville, Pa., and subsequently to various other 
places. Last week Mr. Miller had the piano sent to the Kra- 
kauer warerooms to have it overlooked and packed, as he will 
locate in the future in Omaha, to which point the piano is to 
We examined the piano last Friday and found it 
in touch and action were 
thoroughly satisfactory, and the case work was without a flaw. 
All the instrument needs after these eight years of rather 


be shipped. 


an excellent condition; tone, 


rough usage is tuning, looking over and a repolishing of the 

case. This piano is a living evidence, as it were, of the 

thorough workmanship in the Krakauer pianos. 

OF lence experienced piano tuner and _ repairer. 
Permanent employment to a competent and sober 

man, Write, giving references and salary expected, to Thos. 

Goggan & Brother, Galveston, Tex. 


F 


worth about $3,000. 
These instruments bring $5 rent each per month and can 
be bought for $3,000, The name of the firm is well known 


OR SALE—A retail piano business in New York city. 
There is a stock of new and second-hand pianos for sale 
There are also 24 rented pianos for sale. 





become acquainted with the taste and desires of the musical 





terms, &c., ‘‘ Retail,” care of THe Musicat Courier, 25 East 
Fourteenth-st. This isa big chance for a man who means 
business. 
O BE LEASED FOR A TERM OF YEARS.—The 
large and handsome new building, 50x100, of brick, 
stone and iron, nortliwest corner Broadway and Fifty-fourth- 
st; six stories and basement. Over 30,000 feet of floor. 
Windows on three sides, affording fine light. Suitable for 
large piano ware and show rooms. Ready tor inspection 
and for occupation at an early date; finished to suit tenant. 
Good and daily improving neighborhood. Apply to Owner, 
373 Fifth-ave. 
ANTED—A position by a competent 
who can draw scales, make patterns, superintend a 
factory and who is thoroughly conversant with the science of 
piano construction in all of its details. Can show excellent 
letters of recommendation. Address, ‘‘ Superintendent,” care 
of THE Musica Courier, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 
lows in the Cleveland ‘* Leader: ” 


DREHER STENCIL PIANOS $175 (NOT WARRANTED, AS 
* the B. Dreher pianosare stencil instruments). We are completing 


piano builder 


Lively Times in Cleveland. 
D. COE & CO., Cleveland, advertises as fol- 





arrangements to furnish the B. Dreher stencil pianos in all styles and de- 
signs at bargain prices. We have lately heard through a would be wise 
young firm that stencil pianos were not of much account, but the B. Dreher 
is a rare exception, and however poor it is, if ** pa" says it is good, it is 
good, and will be good if one explodes every five minutes, 

300 B, Dreher 
Blaine has to 


Dur.ng the next fifteen minutes we would like to sell 
pianos, so that when the European traveler returns (N. B. 
come home; it won't do to have too many great Americans in Europe at 
time) he will think we have We will furnish this 
mud, mahogany, pine, with a rich lampblack lustre, 


one done wonders. 
piano in any finish 
together with an elegant rug made from the scalps of a few piano men. 
Should the present name on the case be too thick and prosy, or have no 
particular commercial value (as it is a stencil piano and not warranted), 
you can send in your order and have substituted the name of “ Little Jim- 
mie Williams,’ 
anything sweet and euphonious. 


** Mary had a little lamb,’ ** Pa has gone to Europe,"’ or 
The Bargain Store cannot be outdone 
when it comes to the point of accommodating customers. To be sure, our 
present stock is too large and elegant to be contaminated with stencil 


truck, but we will be accommodating. A. D, Cor & Ce. 


B. Dreher & Sons also feel the inspiration and advertise in 
the ‘* Plaindealer :” 


New pianos from $195 to $750. 
among piano men because our Mr. B, 


Great excitement has been caused 
Dreher is on a pleasure trip to 
Europe, but there will be still more excitement before he returns—all on 


account of big piano sales. The Dreher boys are doing the piano 
business. 

All this is very good, for it helps to educate the people on 
the stencil question, and from one point of view this is of great 
advantage to the legitimate piano trade. 


A. D. Coe & Co. also advertise in this manner: 


A. D. COE & CO., 
420 SUVERIOR-ST,, 
LeAvING PIANO DEALERS OF NORTHERN OHIO, 
Chickering, 5teinways, Knabe, 
Sohmer, Steck, Decker Brothers, Hazleton, 
Haines Brothers, Baus, Mathusek, 
and New England Pianos. 
Can supply your wants in any piano you may desire. 


This advertisement is apt to deceive, and we therefore are 
impelled to state that Messrs. Coe & Co. do not represent all 
They represent only the Chick- 
Of the others mentioned 


the pianos advertised above. 
ering, Baus and Mathbusek pianos, 
they can sell no new ones, as the pianos are represented by 
their regular agents in Cleveland. 


Tabies of Importance. 


IMPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


VALUE OF 





Month ending June 30, 1888 ........ $144,994 
o OBB BIO se cccccces 148,976 
Twelve months ending June 30, 1888 ......... a 1,843,294 
Ki ig ho — of en rears eerrerr 15779395 
EXPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
| Att OTHER 
| ORGANS. Pianos. AND Parts  ToTas 
| THEeReor. 
No. | Value. | No. | Value. Value. Value. 
Month ending June 30, 
WES 50 Geewoos be 406 | $22,556) 54 | $19,280 $8,378 | $50,214 
Month ending June 30, 
i  incle beens Gas os 461 | 29,550) 45 11,955 6,598 48,103 
Twelve months ending 
June 30, 1888...... «++| 8,753 | $70,266 | 639 208,765 129,509 908,540 
Twelve months ending) : 
June 30, 1887... .....}7,228 | 462,859 | 960 260,554 | 108,424 831,837 
| 





This table, which is atwelvemonth table, shows that the value 
of imports of musical instruments in June was about the same 
as in June, 1887. But the total value of the instruments im- 
ported during the year ending June, 1888, exceeds that of 1887 
by $265,900, or an increase of, on an average, $22,000 a 
month during the past year above the year previous. Our ex- 
ports have also increased from $831,837 for the year ending 
June 30, 1887, to $908,540 for the last fiscal year. Therefore, 


notwithstanding our tariff laws and the imprecations heaped 
upon our heads for protecting our industries, and notwithstand- 
ing the predictions that our exports are sure to be destroyed by 
the tariff, we say, notwithstanding all this, while the imports 
increased nearly 17 per cent., our exports in musical instru- 
ments increased during the same period over 21 per cent. 


And 





and can be used for some time by the purchaser, Address for 


yet the free traders say that we are all going to the dogs, 
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WEBER, WEBER ©. 4. .GEROLD, 
Grand, Square and Uprigh GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
i nen eee a ee sens 
rorenont MP. MOLLER PIPE ORGAN 00 


Fifth Ave., cor. of V7. Sixteenth St., HAGERSTOWN, MD.. 


4+NEW +YORK.+> Manufact falls 
: PIPE BREED ORGANS i, 


Of the Highest Grade, 














' MANUFACTORIES: 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 
FROM SMALL PARLOR PIPE TO THE LARGEST 


147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, | CHURCH AND CONCERT ORGANS. 
<j NEW % YORK. {> Organists and Agents please send for,Catalogue and Keferences. 6 


BRANCH: 


WEBER MUSIC HALL, Wabash Ave., corner Jackson St., CHICAGO, 


“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use. ’ r = Hr = ZZ ve 
ra \saitcam te = \ A fe 77. PROMINENT ARTISTS 
waaaoO: FF. Brrr s /E AZO | hgh recommend {his Firm Tar 
281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, Il | ZY LZ, ‘G gy zest Rearey Dy, 























BP SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS. 


BAUS & COMPANY, | 4 WY Ae 











— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — ; : 


INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


FACTORY : DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE 


— een — 30th Street, New York. | New Bur de ++ Organ Lis +. 


BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY. Limited, ERIE, PA. 


SCHUBERT 


PIANO. 


A Piano that every Dealer should Handle. 




















135 Raymond St., 
BROOKLYN, N.Y 








| ESTABLISHED 1880. 
et oye 1885. 


125 to 


v.. 8, 
171 Broadway. 


unications to the Manufactory, 
n. 


MERIDEN, CT., 
U.S.A. 


Li 
Yeon on OF oy ‘ Thoroughly constructed, attractive in appearance, bril- 
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Protection 
Letter. 


Pin Blocks, Pigtails, 


Pessimistic 


and Puppies—A 


Boston, July 31, 1888. 
Editors of The Musical Courier : 
T is evident that we do not fully understand 
| each other in regard to pianos getting out of tune. 
We agreed upon one point, viz., that the wires themselves 
get out of is about all there is to it. Steel 
wires (or strings, as the wound wires are called) must neces- 


tune, and that 


sarily contract or expand from cold or heat. 

If this could be prevented then the principle upon which 
such a piano would be constructed might well be called a 
‘cast iron” piano, according to your theory. In my opinion, 
the ‘‘ cast iron” 


if your readers will only stop to consider the matter I think 


principle is the one now in general use, and 


they will all be of one opinion. 

Why are wood timbers or braces used at the back of upright 
pianos? Is it because of their greater resisting force than 
iron? Oris it on account of their vibratory qualities and to 
reinforce the tone regardless of its effects upon the piaho 
standing in tune? 

Does wood contract or expand lengthwise of the grain from | 
any cause whatever ? | 

It does not. 

Do the wires contract or expand from heat or cold ? 

They do. 

Now which is the correct method of trying to counterbalance | 
Or 
should we attempt to break one of nature’s most prominent 
Let the 
man who is more wise than the Creator attempt to stop this 


or equalize this contraction and expansion of the wires? 
laws and try to stop this contraction and expansion ? 


natural breathing of nature, expansion from heat and contrac- 
tion from cold ; I am not the man to attempt it. 

If heat expands the wires, causing them to get slack and set- 
tle below pitch, can any reason be advanced why wood should 
be used as a support and for strength at the back of the piano, 
and a wood pin block on top of those timbers, which can at 
best but be affected contrary to the wires, thereby assisting in 
the of the wires down below pitch trom a high 


letting tone 


temperature Is there any earthly excuse for this except to 
reinforce the tone? Now, as the wood timbers at the back are 


not affected in any way, and as the wires must expand and 


| in. general. 





true. 
long!!! Isn’t this enough ? 
tone of the wires” to apply to overstrained pianos. 

My reference to the harp was to illustrate that the extreme 
sensitiveness which is admissible in an instrument which is 
tuned at every performance will not answer in a piano, and 
that the piano must be constructed so as to stand in tune and 
in order the greatest possible amount of time. 

Will you say that the tone of a first-class music box is not 
musical? And yetit isin one sense an “ ironclad” instru- 
ment, and though it may easily get out of order, still it does 
not easily get out of tune. As to my remarks about the failure 
of any concern who should not make a piano that would stay 
in tune, those remarks were made to apply to the maker who 
should adopt the ‘‘ sensitive” method and build a piano that 
would be thrown out of tune during the slightest change of 
temperature, all for the sake of having a piano so ‘‘ sensitive” 
as to be affected by every a change of temperature or humidity. 

You seem to doubt the assertion that any pianos are made 
in this country which have or could fail or injure the manu- 
facturer of such pianos on account of not standing in tune, or 
from bad workmanship and material. Is it not a well-known 
fact that many of the shoddy (stencil) pianos made at the pres- 
ent day are sold under all manner of fictitious names, and 
never branded, as they all should be, with the true name of 
And why? We all 
no one would buy them, and would not that fail the manufac- 


“ee 


the manufacturer ? know why, because 
turer? 

You say I take a very gloomy view of the fate of inventors 
Well, it is quite evident you have not been bask- 
ing in the sunshine and glory of an inventor's life. If you 
want a fit of the ‘‘ blues,” followed by real joy and pleasure, 
just imagine yourself doomed for the rest of your days to fol- 
low the life of an inventor and be obliged to depend upon 
your wits in that direction, and then go to the Patent Office 
in Washington and there read your fate, or the fate of thou- 
sands upon thousands of genuine inventors, men wh» in- 
Then awake from 
follow that 
happy man. 

our 


vented new and useful things. your 


dream and find you are not doomed to 
of I think be a 
have some 


sort 
I 


** million- 


life and you will 


heard queer stories about 


aire inventors,” and from lawsuits and investigations, in 


which most of them are from time to time interested, I should 
say they were better lawyers or financiers than inventors, 
It is not surprising that, out of the great army of inventors and 





contract, why is not the use of wood timbers an attempt at a 


cast iron” or an ‘‘ironclad” principle? Common sense 


teaches us that this expansion and contraction must be met by 
a like « 


and trame 


yntraction and expansion on the part of the pin block 


Can it be said that steel or metal of any kind will 


expand or contract equally with wood and from the same 
cold) 


nonsense 


Any mechanic knows better than to 


Then, pray tell me, why are wood tim- 


(heat 


talk such 


causes or 


bers used at the back of upright pianos? Is it to keep them 
onger in tune or is it to get all the tone possible, regardless of 
the in tone” 


If my wits have 


staying quality ? 


not ‘‘ gone on a vacation ” then my method is 


the one that in sympathy with nature and affected by all 
changes of temperature, and the one advocated by most piano 


makers (wood timbers at the back and woodpin block) is the “ cast 


ron’ principle, as a piano made upon this plan cannot expand 


or contract from heat or cold with the wires and cannot remain at 


the same pitch any more than the old-fashioned watch can 


stand these changes and still keep correct time. One expan- 


n must be counteracted by a like expansion, like the rules 
of the homceopathists, ‘' like cures like,” or in plain English, 
poison is an antidote for poison.” In answer to some of the 
stions in THE MusicaL Courier I will say that instead of 
ng broughtin as a matter of strength, and to‘ holdup” 
rge scale 744 octave pianos, that this is not the fact 
n frames iron frames) were used before the modern 
y strung 7 octave pianos were used. Why? (Answered 
i ve 

As t an sing their tune on account of old wires, I will 
mit that such cases are not uncommon, but it is all on ac- 
t r raining the wires If the wires of a piano are 
overstrained they will surely se their tone in a short time; 
but why should this be done | have seen pianos of a well- 
wr ke which, after a few years, could not be brought up 
But this does not affect my former assertion, that if the wires 
verstrained it will take a great many years to have 

eu eteriorize trom age, 
severa years ago we had in our warerooms a Square piano 
ade by —— & which had a remarkably fine quality of 
( It was a large square piano and about twenty years old. 
The tone was most wonderfully sweet and pure. I thought it 
worth my time to study into it. In doing so I found the wires 
id remarkably little strain. The centre ‘‘C” was only 23 
hes long ', 3 inches shorter than in old ‘‘ bear 
traps as the old six octave pianos are called here in Boston. 


The bass strings were equally light. The result was the piano 


could be kept up to pitch without breaking the wires or affect- 


ng its fine tone. Now, compare this old large scale square 


made by one of the leading makers in this country with a 
small upright made by many modern firms. On measuring 
the centre ‘‘C” we found it 28 inches long !!! and these same | 
pianos could not be kept up to within one whole tone of con- | 


I will not mention the special make, but this is ! 


cert pitch 


the millions upon millions saved in this country through the 
use of inventions, the poor inventor should get just a sniff 
of the money he saves in a few isolated cases. I 
any man an inventor who either steals his ideas or who, 
through great cunning and capital combined, works a patent 
as the real inventor of the same when someone of his poor 
employés gave him al! the ideas to work from or be compelled, 
through threats of being discharged, to assign or sell all his 
claims (if he dares to claim it) to his employer. 
doubt that this thing is often done? 


do not call 


Perhaps you 
I will say that it is of 
frequent occurrence. In many factories the workmen are told 
that all inventions in that line of business, gotten up by any of 
the employés while in their employ, belong to the firm ! 

I don’t see what ** protection” has to do with the successful 
condition of the ‘* great American inventors.” Do you mean 
to say that inventors are protected in the right to their inven- 
tions and benefits derived therefrom? If that were so, then 
our American inventors would own most of the wealth of this 
but the inventor as a rule gets none of it, neither do 


the men who build and run our new and improved machinery. 


country ; 


It is all taken by the schemers and sharks who have capital to 
get around such inventions or gobble them up, inventor and 
all. 

Again, as to protection, and a‘ free country,” &c., just wait 
and live long enough to see this country overrun with the 
lowest and vilest of the offscouring of other nations, and then 
see where our ‘‘ respectable mechanics ” and inventors will be. 
Of course the wealthy will be all the better off, as they can 
then hire a “‘ Pigtail,” or anything but a respectable Ameri- 
can, at a price which they can afford and not deplete their 
capital ; but then you know we should be charitable. Those 
poor devils have been like animals for so long a time that our 
respectable American laboring men should step aside now for 
a few hundred years and give that ‘‘ foreign element” a picnic. 
You know they have such lofty, sentimental and enlightened 
ideas that they would greatly enjoy the use of our ‘* best 
room.”’ The fowls could roost on the fancy fixings over the 
windows, Xc., and the puppies and pigs would enjoy our easy 
chairs so much ; 
around. But we need not try to hurry up this movement. It 
is coming, and at a rapid gait. 

To speak plainly on this subject I will say that, for my part, 
it does not hurt my feelings to see a pig wallow in the mud. 
It is his nature to do so, and the pig would not enjoy our 
‘best rooms” or parlors. It is a great pity to have all the 
blessings that should belong to our American Jaboring men, 
sons of the men who have twice given their lives, once to 
make and once to save the nation, all being usurped by a class 
lower than animals—men (or beasts) imported here by the 
wealthy in order to hire cheap help. 


_Respectfully, _Cuas, E, RocErs, 


—Rockwell & Co., piano and organ dealers, Wolfville, Nova 
Scotia, have sold out. 





The first bass wound string (B flat) was 37 inches 


1 did not intend my assertion that ‘* age does not affect the 
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Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 


Cuicaco Orrice Musica Courier, 
148 STATE-ST., 
Cuicaco, August 11, 1888. 


HERE has been but a limited amount of busi- 
ness done in Chicago the present week, but it has beena 
decided improvement over that of the previous one, the 
weather having been much coo!erand pleasanter. The outlook 
is certainly very encouraging, as the chances are favorable for 
excellent crops, and therein lies the basis of business for the 
extensive section of which Chicago is the metropolis. 

When the fire occurred at Messrs Julius Bauer & Co.’s the 
first accounts in the daily papers spoke of a probable incen- 
diary origin, but for some reason or other the matter was 
hushed up ; it has now again been spoken of ina quiet way 
and there is likely to be an investigation as to the cause of the 
fire, by which one man lost his life and the Messrs. Bauer and 
others lost so much property. 

Messrs. Pferdner, Grat & Co, have, we understand, settled 
their claims against the insurance companies and their loss 
will be more of an interest damage from loss of business than 
from any direct damage to stock, but the Standard Music and 
Manufacturing Company will lose heavily in both ways, and 
it may be the means of dissolving both these latter concerns. 

Messrs. Julius Bauer & Co, are getting into shape again as 
fast as possible, and have already secured factory premises at 
No. 93 East Indiana-st., where they will begin to manufacture 
pianos at once. 

Messrs. Beveridge Brothers, musical instrument dealers, of 
Evanston, Wy. Ter., are reported to have moved their 
stock to Almy, Wy. Ter. 

Mr. James Broderick recently made a trip through a portion 
of the State of Michigan, and reports a dull state of trade 
there at the present time. Since he has been traveling for the 
B. Shoninger Company he says he has made quite a number 
of good, steady agents in that State. 

Mr. H. C, Plimpton returned to the city to-day from Kansas 
He reports the crops in Eastern Kansas and 
Missouri as being extra large, and the dealers are buying 
good stocks, anticipating an extra heavy trade, especially in 


and Misscuri. 


organs. 

A. W. Beck, of Iola, Kan., reports a good trade in pianos 
and organs, and says the recent rains in Southern Kansas will 
increase the organ trade 100 per cent. 

F. M. Dawdy, of Chanute, Kan., has purchased a large 
stock of Sterling pianos and organs. Mr. Dawdy is a wide- 
awake music dealer and a first-class salesman ; he also has a 
fine tenor voice and leads the choir in the Presbyterian Church, 
which has the reputation of being the best choir in Southern 
Kansas. 

S. C. Smith, of Hutchinson, Kan., has gone out of the 
piano and organ business. Mr. Smith is manufacturing pants. 
This is quite a step for a piano man. He thinks the wants of 
Kansas people are more for pants than organs. His factory 
is a 20x40 one story building, with eight machines running ten 
hours per day, turning out four dozen pants every ten hours. 

A. A. Pond, of Springfield, Mo., reports trade good. He 
will make the largest display of pianos and organs at the 
Springfield Fair, commencing September 6 and continuing five 
days, that has ever been seen in Southern Missouri. His 
stock consists principally of Sterling goods. 

D. H. Baldwin & Co. have secured the agency of the Story 
& Clark organ for Cincinnati, and at other points where they 
are largely interested. They propose to handle this organ ex- 
tensively. 


GLEN CHAPIN RUSSELL. 
8 Ds. 


6-28, °88. 


The above is a copy of a little slip which Mr. Russell, the 





| 


a little change of this kind would be good all | 


manager of Messrs. Story & Clark’s paper, encircles each aro- 
matic roll of the weed which he presents to his friends in cele 


bration of the occasion. 








Stencil Inquiry. 
ROM Chicago we received the 
quiry : 


following in- 


302 W. FourTEENTH-ST., ( 
CuicaGco, August 6, 1888. { 
Editors Musical Courter: 


Please inform me what kind of instruments the Adam Schaf, the Adam 


| Schaaf and the Vose & Sons pianos are; that is, are they frauds or not ? 








Price of same. Oblige yours, &c., Huco Scuuerr. 
[Adam Schaf or Schaaf pianos are stencil pianos; 
their names do not indicate their origin and they are 
necessarily low grade pianos; not cheap pianos, for a 
low grade piano is not necessarily cheap. Most low 
grade pianos are dear; they are not worth the money 
paid forthem, Vose & Sons’ pianos are among the very 
best known legitimate pianos made in Boston, Mass. 
Messrs. Vose & Sons have a magnificent factory, and we 
advise our correspondent if he desires to purchase a piano 
to buy a Vose piano from Mr. Adam Schaaf, not a Schaf 


piano.—EDITORS MUSICAL COURIER.] 
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WESSELL,NICKEL & Gross EMERSON 


—_— —— orF— 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 





Pianoforte Actions, More than 45,000 Sold. Every 


ONE GRADE ONLY. 
455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
$36 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET 


—NEW YORK +— 





G. W. SEAVERNS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand # Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Av 


NEW YORK. 


Between 22d and 23d Sts. 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 


SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


| 402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th 8t., New York. 





Finest Tone. Best Work and 


Material Guaranteed. 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Piano Fully Warranted. 








EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 


Wareroom, No. 146 A Tremont Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Etc. 
a F. HEPBURN & CO 444 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK 


*y Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 


BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 








HAZELTON BROTHERS, 








“THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS » = TA WY OS IN EVERY RESPECT, « 











=> == APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YOoRE. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 


VOSHB & SONS, 


Piano Manufacturers, 
170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





HALLET P DAVIS CO.'S PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


State and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





ATERLOO 
ORGANS 


ARE NOTED FOR 
Unequaled Quality of Tone, 
Superior Design and Finish of Cases, 
Durability. 
They Pump one-half easier than any 
other Organ made, 


SIX OCTAVES A SPECIALTY. 


For Prices and Catalogues, address 


MALCOLM LOVE & C0, 


WATERLOO, N. Y. 





NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


FACTORY: 


K. 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


NEW YoRE. 





IVERS.POND 


PIANOS : 


WAREROOMS : 


181 & 182 Tremont Street, Boston. | Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgeport 


— UNEXCELLED IN— 


of Tone, 
Elegance of Finish, 
Thoroughness of Construction. 


FACTORIES: — 


ESTABLISHED (855. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


PIANO HARDWARE. 


858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


SPECIALTIES: PIANO GUARDS, BARS, PEDALS, ACTION BRACKETS, ETC. 


NICKEL, SILVER AND BRASS PLATING. 


NEW YORK AGENT, ALFRED DOLGE, i22 EAST (3th STREET. 








(eG ESTABLISHED 1857.3 > 


JULIUS BAUER & CO.. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
PIANOS. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers 
Gy CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


Grand, Upright 
and Square 


respectfully solicite 





FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, 
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For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GONI Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr. J. P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRARE, | Mr. CHAS. De JANON, | Mr. N. W. GOULD, | and many others. 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars, Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United States, but 
also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 


Importers of all kinds of 
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Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
wa NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <2 






















They 











(URTZNAN KGBSREGH oie saoTiiins «co 


PIANOS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. KURTZMAN & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 





SPP OUR “> 


PIANO 


ls the Triumph of the Age! 


A MODEL OF PERFECTION! 
A SPLENDID FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT ! 


its leading characteristics are 

A Full, Rich, Pure Singing Tone. 

A Finely Regulated, Delicate Touch. 

A Perfectly Even, Well Balanced Scale, 

The whole composed of the Choicest 
Material and of the most Thorough 
Workmanship. 

NOTHING MORE, NOTHING LESS, can or will ever 

comprise a First-Class Piano, and as such we 

unhesitating!y place them before the world. 


let. 
2d. 
3d. 
4th. 


e@ SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


MITH AMERICAN ORGAN 
AND PIANO CO., 


581 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


j Kansas City,Mo 
( London, Eng. 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved+ Biano« Legs, 
LYBES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


arge variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Piargos. 


Apprsss WESTFIELD, MASS. 


-BRAMBACH & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRANCH HOUSES: 








PIANO-FORTES, 


12 East 17th Street, 
Between Fifth Avenue { NEW YORK 


Sroadwav ‘ 


SPOFFORD & CO., 


Piano Action and Organ Hardware, 





DOLGBVILLE, H, ¥. 


Grand. Square and‘ Upright 


+~PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876. 


And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 


&7™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 


Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. ‘23a Street. 


Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 





ESTABLISHED 1847, 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 


A specialty made of turnishing the Highest Class 
Vv ons D WORK Flue and Reed, and 
TISTIC cr DECORAT ION OF 





MASS. 








Is also pore R.. weed the best a of Organ 
eys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c, 


KNABE 


Grand. Square ano Upnent 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
puny fifty Fe and upon their excellence alone 
have attaine 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as os wability. in Tone, 
Toach, Workmanship and Durabili 








Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FOR Five YEARS 


WM.KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 








204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 





PIANOS 


Gold and Silver 
Medals at the 


Wor d’s Expo- PRICES 
sitions of Am- 
sterdam and VERY LOW 





Antwerp. 










Highest Award at New Orleans Exposition, (885. 





















— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


With Patent Harmonic Scale, Patent Cylinder 
Top, Patent Finger Guard, Patent Steel Action 
Frame, Patent Endwood Stringbridge, Patent 
Touch Regulator, and 


— PATENT PIANO MUFFLER #— 


The last reduces the tone toa mere Pianissimo, 
and saves wear of the Piano. 


_ | 15 East 14th Street, New York. 
WAREROCHS: t 1229 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphis. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292 to 298 11th Avenue, 
NEW YORE. 


TH. MANN & CO., 


BIELEFELD, GERMANY, 


UprighteGrand Pianos. 


PATENT BRIDGE AND TUNING APPARATUS. 
Endorsed by Reinecke, Stavenhagen, Scharwenka, Anna Bock, Eugene D’Albert and other leading Artists. 


THE A.B. CHASE GO 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos # Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 

















For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers 


~—TRYBER & SWEBTLAND, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Lakeside Organ, 


1261 GRENSHAW STREET, COR. ROCKWELL, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

















SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 

























Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. {2 Sena for Catalogue. 





PowuNPe 






WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Chicago Avenue ; 
FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
Acents Wanrzp. CHICAGO ILL. 









N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughiy 
Tuned and Regulated 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


PACKARD ORGAN. jrorr wavwe orca 00, 


~wé IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ~~ FORT WAYNE, IND. 


FRNEST ' ABLER g BROTHE GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
Avg Reancamssat pina ae 


— ESTABLISHED 184. —— 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST praiten MANUFACTURED, 


pasy anann. | GEO, STECK & CO, | 222145. 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 


rmx ruaLuer aman GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT FlAwo MADE 


PIANO MADE. Containing all improvements, com- 


—_ bined with great strength and volumi- 
Remarkable for powerful sympathetic Pee Pg nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- and Small yy 


ve a Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK. 


daroine Som WEGMAN & HENNING, Jug THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


3188 380 Bast 29th Bt., New Tork. ; 
Piano Manufacturers. Is the Best and Most Salable 


LIST OF OUR. pApeast RW mae. . 
GRAND ORGAN sedieeanensaapeielle , Organ of the day. 
tbat og Ng met Ne: All our instruments contain the full iron frame with i 
N.Y. St. Paul’s Georges the patent tuning pin. The greatest invention of the AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
rs Fifth phd ty — age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 1 
Yi t.. Renehiern Tab dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our RESENTED, CATALOGUE, &., FREE. 
=" *Birst Pr asyte rian, instruments, and therefore we challenge the world meni 


Philadelpiia, 3% "ally cad that ours will onal any other. & 2 | - MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. 












































New ” Ores 
bureb Orleans, 3,88 AUBURN, IN. XY. 


STULTZ & BAUER, ]JERRREE/CONOVER Bros. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — ; _ UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


1 = | Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by + lanists 
Upright and Square | and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Acticc Rail 


and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 








@ Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
CD = | Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki 
4 E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 


| San Francisco, and many others. 


Satan and Warercoms. 338 = 340 East 3ist S 3ist. Street, New York. | gs ¢ SSIS. NEW YORK. 


ZEITTER & WINKELMANN, pee PIANO. 
@ D TER & HUGHES, O p = R The Best Piano in the Market. 
>PEABOS,* | pep me ie| ere ct, BOM atemutncturere 


BRAUNSCHWEIG, GERMANY, a -¥ ORGA NS, a7" Special Terms 880 Prices Ue 212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 
“we FOXCROFT, ME. 


Uprights and Grands. jesse osx ys 


Catalogue. New and 
Elegant Designs 
Just Out. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC- MEME Where we are not repre- 
TION. CHEAP PRICES AND oT] eee my sented, should be pleased to 
. . open correspondence in re- 

BEST WORKMANSHIP. gard to the Agency. 


HEINR. KNAUSS’ SONS, 


COBLENZ ON THE RHINE. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1832. 


Piano + Manufacturers. 
STRAUCH WA Manafacturers of PIANO STOOLS and MUSIC RACKS; Domestic and Imported Piano 


— MANUFACTURERS a Uprig Covers and Scarfs, Fitted Grand and Upright Covers, Rubber and Fleece Covers, Ware- 
Grand, Square an: room and Road Covers of every description. Artists’ Busts, and Embroidered Flags and 


Banners for Musical Societies. 
0 R | 0 N S. FACTORIES IN STEINWAY, LONG ISLAND CITY. 
Warerooms, 105 East Fourteenth St., near Steinway Hall, New York, 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. P. 0, BOX 2920, SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, LOWEST PRICES. 


E.G FARRINGTON! & CO... ois 2 
“hit vwwstin yore” SQuaref Upright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW’ YORK CITY. 





























THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS, 





Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories, 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman anne LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIE, 
St. Pauli, Neuve Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURQ QERMANY. 














Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—653d Street, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 


a 





Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 









“yrs 


i oN public’ njmedddthl byemjnentjartists : 
is of rather doubtful-walue. , 







Wise and sensible: »purchasers: are~.not 





influenced by the ten public persons who buy 





any. particular organ.so much as by the tens 
of thousands of private people who* buy it. 
The money of the latter:is worth as much 







to its owners, and the trade is always con- 
cluded on the most careful and impartial 
grounds, 

With_no. desire to detract from the ad- 
vantages which ethers may gain by such 
advertising, we wish simply to explain to 
the public why we do not advertise the 


ESTEY organ in this way. 






















QNLY THE BEST MATERIALS | USED. 





Cc. Cc. BRICCS & CO. 


Upright, Square and Grand Pianos. 
|5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. | NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 74 FIFTH AVENUE. 


NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 
te — ike te 























ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


PRACTICE 


THE ViRGI CLAVIER, 


A Silent Piano. 


For teaching and for all practice. Endorsed and 
| used by Eminent Artists and Teachers. Agents to be 
F. ZIECFELD, President. appointed. Address, for Circulars, &c,, &c., 
A. EE. VIRGIL, 

18 East 17th Street, New York. 


Dr. 


Our Cata a B 
taining a m al lexic 
the 


, giving terms of tuition and con- 
on, abridge d His nory of — sic 











JAMES BEILAK 
0 " STO N 1129 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Manufacturer of First-Class UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF CINCINNATI, 


JOHN OWEN BACHE, - MANAGER, 
Rooms 411 and 413 Telephone Ruilc one 

| No. 18 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK. 
The Union Central commenced business in 1867; it 
pays the largest dividends of any life c gi oy this 
qountry. Endowment Insurance at Life Rates a 
pec ialty ; realizes the highest rate of interest and 
| aes the lowest death rate; its policies are an invest- 
ne at from four and a half to five per cent. com- 
»und interest, and the life insurance feature is only 

| foc idental or collateral. 


UPRICHT and SQUARE 


Piano Cases: 


ERVING, MASS. 


‘BEHNING 


= Upright and Grand Fianos 

















128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 


Factory: 








BEHNING & SON. 


THE STORY & CLARK ORGAN, 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago, Tu, 


The Most Perfect Organ Manufactured. It stands at the Head. 
Ite Mechanism and Tone Perfect. New Styles always 


Lead. It stands Criticism and Thorough Inspection. 





Agents Wanted. Territory Exclusive. Send for Catalogue. 


THE MODERN IDEAL. 





DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 W. Sixteenth St., New York. 
UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


R. M. BENT & CO., Manufacturers, being per- 


7 
manently located in their new Factory, are prep pared 
to place additional agencies. Prices low. Write 

j for Illustrated Catalogue. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


BENT’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 767 and 769 Tenth Avenue, and 500 
to 506 West 52d Street, New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 














SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS, 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 








LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Cnurch, New York. 








